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WE all of us know something, 
directly or indirectly, about me- 
dicine and medical men; and 
most of us like to have this know- 
ledge from a social rather than 
from a purely personal point of 
view. It is said that every good 


woman has her pet doctor and * 


her pet parson ; so we may be ex- 
cused for speaking a little about 
the doctors, and about one very 
eminent physician in particular. 
Doctors are not only scientific 
lights, but they are also great 
social powers. Sir W. W. Gull 
has both achieved greatness, and 
has had greatness forced upon 
him. Other physicians may be 
as great—there may be private 
opinions that there are still greater 
men—but the stress of circum- 
stances has made him noted be- 
yond his brethren. Ever since 
he was the devoted medical at- 
tendant of the Prince of Wales, 
in what was a real crisis of na- 
tional feeling and history, his 
name has been a household name. 
And his name has been kept be- 
fore the public by circumstances 
that invite and warrant some 
little discussion. We read, in the 
life of Mr. Kingsley, how the 
Prince sent him down to Evers- 
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ley, if perchance the great doctor 
could heal the great author. We 
hear of him running down to a 
southern watering-place to attend 
the Prime Minister, when his 
health is a subject of anxiety to 
his friends, and causes rumours 
of a resignation. We find him 
in the witness-box in the most_ 
exciting judicial drama of recent 
days. Sir William is in fashion 
just now. Ifa man is ill, he will 
‘go and see Gull.’ If he is very 
ill indeed, he will ask his regular 
attendant to ‘call in Gull’ for a 
consultation. It is a pity that 
not only genuine invalids, but 
frivolous people who fancy them- 
selves ill, on frivolous pretences, 
will insist on the consolation of 
having the popular and fashion- 
able doctor to attend them. It is 
not so easy, however, to obtain 
the luxury. The man is not 
superhuman, and must limit his 
work by his possibilities. It is 
supposed to be the most rational 
plan to write and make an ap- 
pointment. It is highly probable 
that an appointment cannot be 
made—so you are informed by 
the secretary—till the lapse of a 
week or a fortnight. This is all 
very well in the case of a real 
co 
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chronic illness ; but an acute at- 
tack will not wait for this sort of 
thing. The medical problem in- 
volved solvitur ambulando. We 
have heard of doctors who have 
called rather late, and have found 
that the patient is either dead or 
got quite well. There is some- 
thing arbitrary and fluctuating in 
mere fashion. We have some- 
times meditated on what may be 
the elements of success, which 
give the London doctors who are 
called the fashionable doctors 
such enviable success above their 
brethren. It is not merely a 
matter of skill and experience. 
There may be unknown practi- 
tioners in the provinces who are 
as good as the most famous and 
fashionable in the metropolis. 
No possible amount of learning 
and ability can of itself make a 
man fashionable. The learning 
and ability may be there, but the 
art of rising in the world has 
private methods of its own be- 
sides. Whatever else a doctor 
studies, he has to study human 
nature on its social and its selfish 
side. Most visits that a doctor 
pays in medical cases are hardly 
material to the case. But he has 
to soothe or tone down a patient, 
to encourage or stimulate him, 
to talk pleasant conversation or 
give pleasant prescriptions, to 
insure rest and leisure for‘ the 
reparative processes of Nature ; 
and, as far as possible, to chime 
in with the wishes and vagaries 
of the patient. This is the method 
by which many a medical man has 
deservedly made himself popular ; 
and popularity is almost conver- 
tible with fashion. 

Sir William Gull is one of those 
who, greatly to their honour, have 
sprung from the ranks. Wher the 
worthies of our modern day are 
enumerated, he will be found among 
the self-raised men. His parents, 
we believe, still living, are humble 


people in Suffolk. The extreme 
precocity and thoughtfulness of 
the boy attracted the attention of 
powerful friends, who sent him to 
school and college. After leaving 
the University he was, we are told, 
for some time engaged in private 
tuition. An accident, it is said, 
first brought him into connection 
with Guy’s Hospital. He has 
always said that Guy’s laid the 
foundation of his fortunes, and 
that there he spent his happiest 
years. He was employed to ar- 
range the catalogue of the museum 
and the library of Guy’s. This 
was the laying of the foundation 
of his professional tastes. It in- 
troduced him into a region for 
which he possessed a .natural 
affinity. We believe that he has 
passed through every stage in the 
profession, and is the possessor of 
every kind of diploma that can 
be given. He has that of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, that of a surgeon, 
that of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. For many arduous years 
he worked at Guy's, where his 
lectures attracted great attention. 
He was especially recognised as 
an authority in cerebro-spinal 
cases. His first work, which at- 
tracted a great deal of notice in 
the profession, dealing with a 
subject of permanent vital im- 
portance, was a report, which, in 
conjunction with Dr. Baly, he 
drew up on the subject of Asiatic 
cholera ; a work which has always 
retained its place as a text-book 
on the subject. He exemplifies 
Tennyson’s lines— 
‘Use gave me fame, 

And fame again, increasing, gave me use.’ 


He achieved a large City practice, 
and, like other prosperous City 
doctors, betook himself to the 
West-end. 

Sir William has always been a 
devoted enthusiast of medicine. 
He believes devoutly in the great 
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achievements of medicine, in the 
grand possibilities of its future. 
He has faith in himself and in 
his art. It is this which enables 
him to sustain the enormous pres- 
sure of his professional duties, 
which must often carry him to a 
point beyond fatigue-point. Sir 
Henry Holland was a very emi- 
nent physician in his day, but he 
decided that he would not carry 
his work beyond a certain point. 
He determined to limit his mode- 
rate views to an income of five 
thousand a year. He considered 
that all beyond was superfluous 
luxury. He regularly had his 
three months’ holiday. He wasa 
man also who went very exten- 
sively into the society and recrea- 
tions of his day. In the case 
of such a man as Sir William Gull 
fixed limits of any kind appear 
an impossibility. . It is difficult 
to see when he has an opening 
for food or talk or restful change. 
Nothing in the shape of gain 
could compensate him for his 
work and his deprivations. No- 
thing short of an ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ the belief that he is 
a minister of healing in cases 
which can bring hope and ame- 
lioration of condition to the suf- 
fering, could sustain him under 
this enormous persistent pressure. 

The life of a physician in full 
practice is at all times an arduous 
one. There is hardly any time 
that he can call his own. His 
labour begins as soon as he is 
awake. His correspondence is 
generally of a heavy character. 
People write to consult him from 
a distance—old patients who have 
gone away from town; new pa- 
tients who cannot come up. His 
memory and memoranda are con- 
stantly at work. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the poor man has a 
wife and a family, but owing to 
the press of his engagements he 
can be only slightly acquainted 
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with them. He takes his break- 
fast as he can ; it is frequently as 
the bread of affliction and the 
water of affliction to him. Per- 
haps there are one or two cases 
which have come to him at an 
early hour ; perhaps there are one 
or two so urgent that he must 
attend to them at once ; perhaps 
there is a consultation that must 
come off at the earliest available 
moment. These absolute neces- 
sities being disposed of and break- 
fast partially despatched, the phy- 
sician settles himself to receive 
his callers. He will try, if pos- 
sible, to get ten minutes’ drive or 
walk in the open air. It is not 
his least trial that he knows per- 
fectly what the laws of hygiene 
are, and also knows perfectly that 
in his own case he is constantly 
obliged to violate them. The 
stream of visitors begins slen- 
derly, but swells apace. It is quite 
obvious that when a man’s time 
is limited and his popularity un- 
limited, he cannot every day see 
everybody whocalls upon him that 
day. We sometimes fancy that 
there must be a kind of backstairs 
influence, and that a few patients 
get the start of those who are 
waiting in the dining-room. Ob- 
viously a cabinet minister or an 
archbishop might be supposed to 
have some right of priority. On 
an average each visit takes up a 
quarter of an hour. At last the 
time comes when he is obliged to 
go out to see his patients. His 
carriage has been kept at the door 
until he knows that he ought to 
have started long ago. The room 
next the consulting-room is full 
of patients, but he has not time 
to see them. The lunch is wait- 
ing, but be has hardly time to 
take a mouthful. Perhaps he 
takes Liebig’s Extractum Carnis 
with him, or in some sort of way 
has lunch in his carriage. He is 
recognised from the window as the 
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carriage leaves his house, and dis- 
appointed patients must console 
themselves as they best may. 
Then comes the long round of 
visits. The carriage is fitted up al- 
most like Napoleon’s at Waterloo. 
There are books, newspapers, in- 
struments, letters, memoranda, a 
whole apparatus. The intervals 
of time between the calls are uti- 
lised to the utmost extent. At 
last he gets back to the well- 
earned eight-o’clock dinner. But 
he can never make quite sure 
that he will be permitted to ap- 
propriate that dinner. It is just 
possible that he may, and that he 
may be able to get some relaxa- 
tion for an hour or two. But on 
the other hand he may be obliged 
to eat his dinner with his loins 
girded and prepared for an imme- 
diate exodus. Some new and ur- 
gent call may have come ; some 
very nervous patient may insist 
on another visit ; or there is some 
ease in which he is peculiarly 
anxious, and knows that he ought 
to give two or three visits. Not 
only is there this evening work, 
but he cannot make quite sure 
that he will not be rung up in 
the night. It may be very well 
understood that it is the com- 
mon feeling in the profession that 
this extra work when the day’s 
labour is done ought to be spe- 
cially remunerated. Indeed many 
physicians lately came to a resolu- 
tion that, considering the advance 
in prices all along the line, they 
must raise the scale of fees, and 
take two guineas instead of one. 
This is the sort of thing which, 
according to the law of supply 
and demand, naturally arranges 
itself without taking any formal 
shape. The above sketch does not 
apply to only one or two men in 
the profession, but to many men 
who have made themselves spe- 
cialists in their department, and 
to all of high standing. 
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In the case of a man like Sir 
William, conditions similar to 
these must exist; to a considerable 
extent practice exceeds the or- 
dinary limits. In addition to 
these, the physician is liable to be 
called on at any time to make 
long special journeys to see pa- 
tients at adistance. Theold theory 
was that his pay should be at the 
rate of a guinea a mile; but in 
these railway days the extra miles 
hardly require so many extra gui- 
neas, and an arrangement is made. 
The fees for these railway journeys 
are always considerable, but they 
are hardly coveted by men in large 
practice, as a good deal of town 
business is unavoidably lost. The 
great reparative process for a doc- 
tor, in addition to that care and 
caution which he always employs 
so far as he can, is in the summer, 
when the season is over, and he 
gets comparative leisure. But 
there is no time in which he has 
not a great deal to do; and he is 
fortunate if in a general way he 
can get a whole month in which 
to recruit his jaded energies and 
store up a fresh supply of vitality 
against the coming campaign. 

The illness of the Prince of 
Wales was the event which made 
the reputation of Sir William Gull 
so truly national. He had been 
a lecturer of Guy’s Hospital for 
four-and-twenty years when he 
was called away by a sudden sum- 
mons to Sandringham. This was 
not, however, his first introduc- 
tion to the Prince, as he had pre- 
viously attended him. The Prince 
had been struck down by the com- 
monest and deadliest of diseases, 
typhoid fever, the most fatal and 
the most easily preventible of dis- 
orders. We talk of Bulgarian 
atrocities ; but every year there 
are atrocities far more dreadful 
committed in this country by the 
butchery of some hundred thou- 
sand people whose lives might be 
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saved by some care and common 
sense. The average duration of 
life in England has been length- 
ened several years on clear histo- 
rical evidence; there is no reason 
why the average length of human 
life should not extend say seven 
years more, if only people could 
be advised to give anything like 
the same attention to prevention 
which they do to cure. It is to 
be said to the credit of the doc- 
tors, by whom an increase of busi- 
ness would naturally be regarded 
with not unfavourable eyes, that 
they insist loudly and constantly 
on the demands of sanitary re- 
form ; but it is the insensate army 
of their patients who will not con- 
sent by timely care to abbreviate 
the labours of the medical man. 
Royalty itself was stricken down, 
and the whole land became learned 
for a while on the pathology of 
typhoid fever. Dr. Gull packed 
up his portmanteau and started at 
oncefor Sandringham. We will not 
say that his patients were left to 
look after themselves, for there is 
no lack of able men to help such 
aman at sucha need. Sir Wil- 
liam was in attendance night and 
day at Sandringham, and lavished 
human watchfulness and _ skill. 
There was nothing that he did not 
do for the Prince. He was not 
only physician but nurse. That 
memorable illness is a glorious 
page in our English history. To 
all human seeming it could only 
end fatally. We were hoping 
against hope. It was almost only 
the great London physician who 
held that while there was life there 
was hope. In answer toa nation’s 
prayers our Prince was given back 
to us. But the human means of 
preserving life were mainly the 
treatment and constant attendance 
of Dr. Gull. This proud and 
glorious position will give him a 
lasting name and his own proper 
niche in the history of the reign. 
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It is not that a thousand other 
brave men would not equally have 
done their very best ; but the su- 
preme chance came to this parti- 
cular individual, and he used it to 
the very best. Hardly any rank 
or remuneration could adequately 
repay such services; but the 
Queen, with the applause of the 
public and the profession, con- 
ferred on him a baronetcy. This 
is the limit beyond which medical 
honours in this country are not 
supposed to go. Yet France had 
its Baron Nélaton: and perhaps 
the Crown will so far compromise 
between tradition and justice that, 
when a great physician has realised 
a fortune and retired, the British 
peerage will admit him within 
its ranks. The House of Lords 
is constantly recruited with acces- 
sions from the bar ; and certainly 
the profession of medicine is at 
least as salutary and blessed as 
the profession of arms or of the 
law. 

The great way in which a phy- 
sician like Sir William Gull ob- 
tains a reputation, and is of so 
much public service, is, of course, 
in his clinical capacity, that is to 
say, at the bedside of a patient. 
We may say that there is clinical 
theology when a parson goes from 
one bedside to another, or even 
clinical friendship when a good 
fellow goes to see his friends who 
are ill. Clinical medicine is se- 
parable as a distinct province of 
medical science. Or, rather, it is 
medicine as an art distinguished 
from medicine as a science. A 
man may haveanyamount of book- 
knowledge or of scientific know- 
ledge, and yet bea failure, clinically 
speaking. We have even heard of 
a clever man who, if he were told 
of a case of obscure illness, could 
easily write a clever essay about it, 
but brought to the bedside would 
be unable to recognise the case. 
In clinical medicine a great phy- 
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sician has his proper field. He 
has worked in libraries, but after 
a time his patients are his library, 
each patient an entirely new book. 
He has not got to work at scientitic 
methods or their subject-matter, 
physiology, chemistry, action of 
drugs, andso on. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he has studied all 
these things before. He is now 
concerned with the application of 
them to the individual sufferer 
before him. He has that patient 
to study, and little else besides. 
He has to study some special 
portion of the frame, some parti- 
cular state of body, the history of 
his previous ailments. He knows 
that all acute diseases are chronic, 
thatall pathology is physiology,that 
there is a tendency to death which 
he has to encounter and check at 
each turn. No two medical cases 
are exactly like each other, just 
as no two leaves, two faces, two 
sunsets are exactly alike. Men 
are often preferred as physicians 
because they have had a great deal 
of experience, and undoubtedly 
clinical science is built upon ex- 
perience. But, over and above 
experience, which may often result 
in empiricism, there is a distinct 
gift of genius in the department of 
clinical medicine. We speak as 
outsiders, but it seems to us that 
this gift especially distinguishes 
Sir William Gull ; at least he is 
generally accredited with it. There 
may be other men just as able, 
but their ability has not in the 
same degree become famous. The 
chief thing with which a great 
physician is concerned is his diag- 
nosis. He has to tell the man 
precisely what is the matter with 
him, the seat and source of injury. 
We have heard of Dr. Gull doing 
extraordinary things this way, 
detecting at once the nature of 
obscure illnesses which had long 
baffled conjecture and investiga- 
tion. Now there have been great 
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physicians who have established 
a vast reputation in diagnosis, 
but have stopped at this point. 
They have managed the diagnosis, 
which is the main difficulty and 
the point of main interest, and 
then any one is competent to 
deal with the treatment. Now 
that is not Sir William’s view. 
The treatment, the therapeutics 
of the subject are of powerful and 
absorbing interest. His treatment 
in its audacity and generalship, 
in difficult and apparently hope- 
less cases, is said to be very re- 
markable. He is ‘the daring 
pilot in extremity, pleased with 
the danger when the storm runs 
high.’ He has shown a fertility 
of resource, an incapacity of being 
beaten, indicating what we have 
called medical generalship. De- 
tails of his practice have at times 
come before us, both curious and 
interesting, of a brilliant and ori- 
ginal kind, but such details are 
best left in silence or the semi- 
silence of the scientific journals.* 
We cannot, however, avoid refer- 
ring to what we know of kindly 
aid given amidst his hardest work 
to those beaten down by the 
storms of life — cases in which 
his careful timely opinion has 
breathed fresh hope, and so in- 
fused fresh life. 

One of the most remarkable of 
Sir William Gull’s appearances 
was made at the Bravo inquest. 
Few of those who attended that 
inquest will ever forget the re- 
markable scene. The mystery 
and the tragedy of the subject 
were remarkable, and transcended 
most conceptionsofthe romancists. 
But the scene of the inquest was 
most grotesque and picturesque, 
and the play of wits among doc- 
tors and lawyers most remarkable. 


* The reader might consult a remark- 
able paper of Sir William Gull’s on 
Clinical Medicine in a well-known book, 
Medicine in Modern Times, 1869. 
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The happy florid-looking coroner 
was like an amiable shuttlecock, 
tossed to and fro among the bat- 
tledores of the sharpest legal 
practitioners of the day. The 
room was hung with hunting pic- 
tures, and presented a curious 
amalgamation of a billiard-room 
and a court of justice. It was 
within a stone’s cast of the rail- 
way ; the windows were more or 
less open, and the sounds of the 
incessant trains were most harass- 
ing. Again and again there was 
a pause till the train had rushed 
by, and a large amount of public 
time was thus lost. There was a 
larger array of reporters than we 
have ever seen in any law-court, 
larger than in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. Never be- 
fore or since have we seen such a 
tragic comedy as then was. Wit- 
nesses; whose evidence was re- 
garded with interest or suspicion 
or both were conveyed in and wut, 
and all kinds of gossip and rumour 
went abroad respecting them. 
Then the court, as a court, would 
adjourn to liquor up. A roaring 
tavern business went on at the 
bar, and there was a daily ordinary, 
at which fine gentlemen sat 
down with men who sat in their 
shirt-sleeves and put their knives 
into their mouths. The great 
men engaged had, of course, their 
places of private resort. It was 
on this occasion that we first saw 
Sir William. His evidence excited 
universal remark. At this time 
the names of Gull and Gully were 
in the mouths of every one. There 
was something very remarkable 
in his appearance. In the shape 
ofhis head—and the ideais helped 
by the pallor of his complexion— 
he is more like the portrait of the 
first Napoleon than any other man 
that we have everseen. He was, 
of course, observed with great in- 
terest, and listened to with much 
respect. When the clever soli- 
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citor, who was supposed to be a 
sort of prosecutor in the matter, 
was somewhat flippant and offen- 
sive in his examination, he re- 
ceived a stately put down which 
will probably tend towards ‘his 
soul’s health and the reformation 
of his manners.’ Sir William, in 
an impressive way, delivered a 
narrative which unfortunately was 
in direct conflict with the state- 
ments of a very eminent practi- 
tioner, Dr. Johnstone. He said 
that he was brought to the bed- 
side of the dying man in total 
ignorance of symptoms and cir- 
cumstances ; that he immediately 
detected that it was a case of 
metallic poisoning ; that he de- 
sired that the responsibility should 
rest upon no other shoulders than 
his own ; that he accordingly ex- 
plained to the dying man in what 
case he was, and besought him to 
throw what light he could upon 
the matter, to prevent injury to 
the innocent. Now all this is in 
direct opposition to the statement 
of Dr. Johnstone, that when 
driving down to Balham he ex- 
plained all the circumstances of 
the case. The conflict of testi- 
mony ceriainly seems extraor- 
dinary. But there is not the 
least necessity for supposing any 
deviation from accuracy on the 
part of either of these distin- 
guished men. Those who have 
ever had much to do with the 
statements of conflicting authori- 
ties, whether in the matter of his- 
torical evidences or the giving 
of testimony in courts of law, 
are aware that there are often 
most contradictory statements 
made when each party is honest- 
ly desirous of ascertaining the 
truth and teiling the truth. Yet 
there is frequently an utter in- 
compatibility between the two 
accounts, and a total incapacity 
on every hand to explain the dis- 
crepancy. The discrepancy is 
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often susceptible ofa very natural 
explanation. One man may have 
had his attention directed to one 
set of circumstances, and the mind 
of another may have been occu- 
pied with another set. Ora man 
may have the circumstances before 
him shaped and coloured by his 
own prepossessions. Or a man 
may be so absorbed in his own 
thoughts and anticipations that 
the information poured out to him 
is received unheedingly, unrecep- 
tively. Some circumstances cer- 
tainly appear very odd and im- 
possible to be explained. But 
the odd and the apparently im- 
possible are exactly the things 
that happen. When we have two 
honest men together, nothing is a 
greater mistake than to quarrel 
with the man who contradicts you 
flatly. You must take it on trust 
that there is an explanation pos- 
sible, though you do not see it. 
A good deal ofquarrelling might be 
obviated in the world at large by 
the exercise of some charity and 
breadth of view. Unfortunately 
the great doctors did not exactly 
see this. Dr. Johnstone was 
about to lay a complaint against 
Sir William Gull, when Sir 
William anticipated matters by 
bringing a complaint against Dr. 
Johnstone. They went before an 
august body, of whose existence 
the outside public had previously 
very little information, the Censors 
of the College of Physicians. It 
would have been a good thing if 
there had been similar boards in 
other professions. In the army, 
for instance, it would have saved 
an incalculable number of lives if 
there had been a court of honour 
to take cognisance of differences. 
Of all etiquette in the world 
medical etiquette seems to us to 
be the most terrible and touchy. 
Wedo not find fault with etiquette. 
Reduced to its simplest terms it 
is after all only a system of rules 
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which in the long-run society has 
found to be for the good of its 
weaker members. It is especially 
a profession like medicine, dealing 
with the most delicate and tre- 
mendous interests, that should be 
fenced with a system of rules and 
opinions. The Censors gave a 
decision which amounted practi- 
cally to what is called ‘a drawn 
me.’ 

Medical literature is not very 
enticing to outsiders. Indeed, as 
a rule, outsiders had better keep 
clear of such literature. When 
@ nervous man takes up books 
about diseases he fancies that he 
is going to have every illness 
under the sun, one upon another. 
Besides, the terminology puzzles 
him, and when the details of the 
case are left for the discussion of 
scientific principles he is more puz- 
zled still. But when these diffi- 
culties are got over, nothing is 
more interesting than to read or 
to hear—especially to hear—the 
lecturer. The lecturer knows that 
great skill, and some allowance 
for human nature, must be em- 
ployed in lecturing a class. 
Ordinarily there is a blaze of illus- 
tration. Often there are humor- 
ous stories told. Sir William is 
a capital lecturer. In the medi- 
cal journals there are reports of 
his speeches on all kinds of sub- 
jects, some of the titles of which 
are hardly worth giving in these 
columns. Of more general in- 
terest are the lectures delivered 
at the commencement of the 
October session to the students— 
we remember reading a lecture 
of Dr. Gull’s, at Guy’s, in 1874, 
with exceeding interest — and 


these lectures are fully worthy of 
the prominent place given them 
by the more sensible daily papers. 
Then, again, there are medical 
societies, in which there are a great 
deal of lively information and an 
abundant supply of aneedote. 



































Such are the Clinical Society 
and the Chirurgical Society, where 
we have known him speak. Still 
there is a great deal of some- 
what horrifying talk. Sir William 
Gull discusses what sort of cancer 
he would prefer if he should 
be obliged to have it; he has 
no violent prepossession in fa- 
vour of any form, but cancer in 
the eye is soonest detected and 
soonest cut away. <A good deal of 
friendly freedom of debate is 
employed in these scientific par- 
liaments. On one occasion Sir 
James Paget had opened a sub- 
ject. Now Sir James Paget is the 
very foremost of medical orators. 
He is quite as much an orator 
in his way as Mr. Gladstone is in 
his ; indeed there are people who 
say that Sir James Paget is, all 
things considered, a greater orator 
than Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Gull 
appeared to lead on the opposition 
side of the question. ‘I only wish,’ 
he calmly observed, ‘that I had 
Sir James Paget’s power of expres- 
sion, because, if I had, I think I 
should be able largely to abolish 
the charming structure which he 
has set before us of the constitu- 
tional origin of cancers.’ Sir Wil- 
liam Gull has delivered several of 
the medical orations—the Gulsto- 
nian, the Harveian, the Hunterian. 
Dr. Lionel Beale, however, pub- 
lished a small volume of strictures 
on the Harveian oration. The 
conflict was on the question of 
vitality. Dr. Gull holds the view 
that ‘life’ is a form or mode of 
ordinary force, that it is correla- 
tive motion ; Dr. Lionel Beale 
holds that life is a power entirely 
different from and in no way cor- 
relative with matter and its 
ordinary forces. Dr. Beale com- 
plains that in his Harveian oration 
Dr. Gull incorrectly accredits 
him with the assertion that life 
is not a proper object of investiga- 
tion, and that the phenomena 
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of living beings are out of the 


range of science. He by no 
means asserts this. His proposi- 
tion that vital power is distinct 
from force cannot possibly in- 
capacitate him for physical in- 
vestigation. We make no apology 
for mooting this question, which is 
of increasing interest in all educa- 
tion, and lies at the very threshold 
of biological inquiries. Dr. Gull’s 
views are substantially akin to 
those of Huxley, Darwin, and 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. Beale en- 
tirely denies that any form or 
mode of ordinary force has con- 
structive power. Nature’s appara- 
tus and laboratory is a tiny mass 
of clear transparent structureless 
stuff; it is the chemist that does 
the marvellous perfect work. He 
takes the analogy of the forces 
that raise the water that drives 
the wheel, the materials of which 
the mill is constructed, and the 
man who builds the mill and 
sets the water-power at work. It 
is the principle of vitality that 
acts on the material elements of 
the body, shapes its forms, and 
guides its forces. On this great 
argument we humbly think that 
Dr. Gull is in the wrong, and 
that Dr. Lionel Beale is in the 
right. To such high argument 
does medicine proceed, ascending 
from the most trivial details—if 
indeed any details can be called 
trivial—to the most abstruse rea- 
sonings and the widest general- 
isations. Nor can we conclude this 
paper better than in Sir Wil- 
liam’s own words, which his own 
character and career have richly 
illustrated: ‘There is, probably, 
no human work which daily con- 
fers greater good upon society 
than does ours; and we may feel 
some justifiable pride, and be en- 
couraged, in spite of all failures, 
to go on, assured that our future 
must be one of ever-increasing 
usefulness and honour.’ F. a. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LA VENDANGE, 


Ove of the most spiteful tricks of 
Fate is that in which she so 
arranges circumstances as to drive 
people into action before they are 
ready for it, destroying plans and 
preparations, nipping prudent 
counsels in the bud, obliging the 
most careful and considerate of 
mankind to do one of two things : 
either to make a desperate plunge, 
and trust to its boldness and 
suddenness for success ; or to draw 
ignominiously back, ‘fling away 
ambition,’ give up the dream of 
months or years, and try vainly 
and absurdly to persuade them- 
selves that the grapes are sour. 

Frank Wyatt found himself 
brought to this strait on Monday 
morning, not four-and-twenty 
hours after his talk with Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire in the vineyard. 
She came into the salon after 
breakfast with a letter in her 
hand. Frank was reading the 
Union, which Jacques had just 
brought in ; Agnes was deep ina 
letter from home; and Marie was 
giving her fingers a little morning 
exercise by running them up and 
down the piano. 

‘This letter concerns you, 
Marie,’ said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire. 

‘What is it, grand’mére ? 

‘Come and read.’ 

Marie came forward at once. 
Her grandmother stood waiting 
with her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

‘ Well, what do you say? she 
said, when Marie had finished. 
‘Tuesday evening! To-morrow 


evening! That is soon, indeed. 
Mme. de Rochemar seems very 
happy,’ said Marie, leaning her 
elbows on the piano, with her 
chin in her hands, and turning 
her back on the others. 

‘And you, ma petite? said 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, gently 
stroking her dark hair. 

‘Of course I am charmed,’ said 
Marie. 

‘That is quite right. Agnes, 
Frank, you will be interested to 
hear that Mme. de Rochemar ex- 
pects her son home to-morrow 
evening. She has written at once 
to tell me. She well knew that 
we were waiting for him almost 
as anxiously as herself. No 
doubt we shall have him here on 
Wednesday. She invites us all 
to dine at Rochemar on Thursday.’ 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire paused, 
as if she expected a response. 

‘I am sure Mme. de Rochemar 
is very kind, and we shall have 
great pleasure in going,’ said 
Agnes. 

‘You were saying only yester- 
day,’ said Frank, looking up quite 
pleasantly from behind his paper, 
‘that you hoped to introduce me 
to M. le Marquis. I am very 
anxious to see him, for my part.’ 

‘Merci,mon ami. Your senti- 
ments are so good that I am sure 
you and he will be friends at 
once,’ said the Comtesse. ‘ For 
the present 4 revoir. I must 
write to Mme. de Rochemar, and 
then I must go to my vendangeurs. 
You must come into the vineyard 
presently, Frank, and you too, my 
dear Agnes. It is a pretty sight 
enough.’ 

Agnes very soon acted on her 











aunt’s invitation. She did not 
see Marie anywhere about, and 
Frank seemed disinclined to move 
from his favourite window seat in 
the library, where he sat sur- 
rounded with books of all shades. 
So she put on her hat and went 
out by herself, going through the 
farmyards, across the shady lane 
at the top, and into the great 
vineyard on the side of the hill. 
On her way she stopped in the 
yard to look at the vintage work 
actively going on: two men with 
bare legs and crimson sabots 
treading the grapes in the great 
stone pressoir; a constant stream 
of red juice flowing down into the 
cellar beneath ; a man carrying it 
up again by foaming pailfuls, 
mounting a short ladder, and 
pouring it into the deep vat, 
where it was to ferment and make 
itself into wine. Carts laden 
with barrels of freshly-cut grapes 
came rolling into the yard ; their 
contents were emptied into the 
pressoir, and they set off again, 
climbing slowly up the hill. 
Agnes followed one of these 
carts, and found her aunt in the 
upper part of the vineyard, look- 
ing on at the work there. About 
five-and-twenty people were busy 
in the rows between the vines, 
cutting off the purple bunches 
into wooden pails, and emptying 
these when full into great baskets 
on the backs of two men, who 
trudged continually up and down 
between the grape-cutters and the 
cart. There were men, women, 
and girls of all ages, dressed 
chiefly in blue, the women with 
spotless caps. They talked a 
little among themselves as they 
worked, but very quietly; their 
manners were grave and gentle, 
and their brown faces lighted up 
with pleasant smiles whenever 
Mme. la Comtesse spoke to them. 
The great white cart-horse, wait- 
ing patiently, nibbled at the tops 
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of the vines, and very much en- 
joyed one or two bunches of 
grapes given it by the men. 
Agnes brought out a knife and 
began cutting grapes with the 
others. It was a soft gray day, 
without any hot sun to tire the 
vendangeurs. She found it 
pleasant work, and thought this 
was indeed a realisation of Arcadia. 
She thought of her friends, and 
how some of them would enjoy 
such a change as this from their 
humdrum every-day life; and if 
she thought of her cousin Marie 
at all, it was with a feeling of 
something like envy, and a 
momentary forgetfulness of M. de 
Rochemar. 

Meanwhile the old chatean on 
its terrace lay very empty and 
still. All the servants but the 
cook had come out to the vine- 
yard, and were busy & vendanger. 
Frank was alone in the library, 
and Marie alone up-stairs. And 
perhaps neither of them was in a 
frame of mind to make one’s own 
reflections very pleasant company. 

Frank presently left his books 
in a heap on the cushion, and 
began walking up and down the 
shining boards, routtd and round 
the old billiard-table, stopping 
now and then to stare up at the 
bookcases, as if he thought some 
friendly volume might suddenly 
leap down and offer him advice 
and assistance. 1 daresay he 
might have found both in this 
library collected by M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, who was of a philoso- 
phical turn of mind, and had 
prided himself especially on his 
splendid editions of Voltaire and 
tousseau. Frank went back “to 
his window and sat down again, 
without invoking these or any 
other great masters. 

Presently he heard a very gentle 
rustle descending the stairs, and 
as he sat still in his corner he 
saw Marie, through the half-open 
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door, crossing the hall and going 


out on the terrace. Frank in- 
stantly went out, took his hat, 
and followed her, overtaking her 
just as she reached the steps. 
Marie turned round and looked 
up at him. Her dark eyes were 
sad and pensive, and she had a 
book in her hand, La Femme 
Sainte, one of those faithful old 
companions which had been 
neglected of late, since English 
ideas began to make their way at 
the chateau. 

‘I thought you were gone out,’ 
said Marie, after a moment’s 
silence, looking down at her book. 

‘I have been in the library. 
What are you going to do? 

‘I was going to walk in the 
avenue and read a little.’ 

‘Let me come with you. You 
will not want your book. Leave 
it here on the bench.’ 

* No,’ said Marie, ‘ I shall keep 
my book. I think you had better 
not come.’ 

‘Do not be so very cruel, 
Marie,’ said Frank gently. ‘You 
cannot say that I have been 
troublesome to you lately. I 
must speak to you, and this may 
be my last opportunity. This is 
not the way that an English girl 
behaves to her friends,’ he said, 
as his cousin turned away from 
him with an impatient little sigh. 

‘Ah, then go back to your 
English girls. They may listen 
to you. I must not—lI cannot.’ 

‘Marie! where is all our old 
friendship gone ? 

‘I do not know. You drove 
it away yourself. I thought you 
were good and true and sinceré, 
and I found I had made a mis- 
take. Itdoesnotmatter. I wish 
you would leave me in peace.’ 

*You do not mean what you 


are saying.’ 

‘Si! Allez-vous-en.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Frank, ‘If 
I must go, Imust. And no doubt 
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you will be much happier when I 
am not here to tell you how a 
woman with any true greatness 
would despise such books as that 
you hold in your hand, and would 
die sooner than marry herself for 
the sake of title and riches and 
“convenance” to a man whom in 
her heart she detests.’ 

‘I do not detest him,’ said 
Marie; but her voice trembled, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

‘ No,’ said Frank. ‘You have 
not courage or strength of mind 
enough. But if I were he, I 
would sooner have your hatred 
than your cold indifference. No- 
body can love who cannot hate. 
And you suppose yourself to be 
proud. A strange pride that con- 
descends to be sold like a piece of 
furniture! No one ever spoke 
to you like this before? No: 
there never was any one who loved 
you well enough—who would 
risk your anger for the chance of 
saving you from a lifelong death.’ 

Marie did not quite know how 
it happened, but La Femme 
Sainte was lying on the terrace 
wal], and she and Frank had de- 
scended the steps, and were walk- 
ing slowly towards the avenue. 
She clasped her hands together in 
a little agony ; every word of his 
thrilled like an arrow in her poor 
sensitive brain. She did not 
know how to answer him, but she 
must. It was no use being angry 
and telling him to go away; he 
would not care for that ; he would 
take no notice. Ah, and was it 
not true? No one who did not 
really care for her would dare to 
interfere with such words as these. 
Of course he must be made to 
understand that any change was 
impossible—but she must try and 
speak to him gently. While her 
thoughts were confusing each 
other, he was going on, more 
quietly than at first. She hardly 


heard all he said, but at last she 














looked up, stretching out her 
hands, and beginning to speak 
quickly and eagerly. 

‘ Frank, it is all very well what 
you say—that you care for me, 
and that I shall be unhappy all 
my life—that I am a wretch to 
give myself away like this. Ah, 
but it is cruel of you to tell me 
all these things, when you know 
that anything else is impossible. 
I have always been intended to 
make this marriage. I have given 
my word. I cannot draw back. I 
cannot set myself free, even if I 
would ; and if I had never known 
you I should never have wished 
it. Ah, what am I saying? 1 
mean that you are very good to 
me, but I wish with all my heart 
that I had never seen you. Be- 
cause, you know, we could under 
no circumstances—’ 

‘Pardon,’ said Frank quickly. 
‘ Listen to me for a moment, and 
I will tell you what your grand- 
mother said to me yesterday. You 
know that since my cousin’s death 
I have a prospect of a large estate 
in England. Well, my dearest, I 
told your grandmother yesterday 
what I should have dared to hope 
for if you had not been already 
engaged. I even asked her if the 
breaking-off of an engagement was 
a possible thing. Of course she 
said no. Ialso ventured to ask 
what her answer would have been 
if I with my present prospects had 
come forward before that other. 
She said, Marie, that there was no 
one in the world to whom she 
would trust you with more confi- 
dence.’ 

‘Poor grandmother!’ said Marie, 
sighing. ‘She does not know you 
as Ido. She thinks too well of 
you.’ 

‘That is possible. But it isa 
fact that she does think well of 
me. And I believe she would not 
be sorry if anything happened 
unexpectedly to render your mar- 
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riage with M. de Rochemar im- 
possible.’ 

‘Ah, yes, indeed she would. 
But what in the world could hap- 
pen? You would be much hap- 
pier if your brains were not so ac- 
tive,’ said Marie. ‘ Allons! you 
must learn to be patient and re- 
signed, like me.’ 

The changeable little lady look- 
ed up and smiled, with still tear- 
ful eyes. Frank saw that he was 
regaining all his former influence. 
He went on quietly, smiling too : 

‘ I was not born with that frame 
of mind. It may do very well for 
monks and nuns, but scarcely for 
people who have to fight their way 
in the world. I never give up as 
long as there is a spark of hope 
remaining.’ 

‘You must have very clever 
eyes if you can see a spark here.’ 

‘ Something more than a spark. 
At present it is a large flame. 
Whether it is to remain steady 
and triumphant, or to die away at 
once and go out, depends on one 
person.’ 

Frank stopped, and looked up 
and down the avenue in which 
they were walking. Marie’s eyes 
followed his mechanically. 

‘IT do not understand,’ she said, 
in a low tired voice. 

‘ It depends on you,’ said Frank, 
standing still, and looking at her 
earnestly. ‘On your courage, re- 
solution, and strength of mind. 
A kind of strength that none of 
your favourite books have taught 
you, but which I think a girl of 
such a race as yours ought to have 
by nature —strength to rebel 
against all the “‘convenances,” and 
to follow the instinct that nature 
gives you. And one other thing: 
trust in me. If you will make use 
of all these, no one shall ever hear 
another word of your marriage 
with M. de Rochemar.’ 

‘What do you mean? 
am I to do? said Marie. 


What 
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you frighten me. 
sible.’ 

‘Then I had better not say any 
more,’ said Frank. 

‘ Ah! was the sad little gasp in 
answer. Mariethrew up herhands, 
and then wrung them together. 
She frowned, and looked at Frank 
with piteous eyes. ‘ Well, what- 
ever happens, I must be miser- 
able. Tell me what you mean.’ 

‘Then hear me to the end,’ said 
Frank, taking the two poor little 
hands in his. ‘ It is the best plan 
that can be made in such a short 
time, for whatever is done must 
be done to-morrow. I daresay it 
may seem to you a very rash wild 
thing, and you may be unhappy 
about it at the time, and persuade 
yourself that you are doing wrong. 
But when it is once done you will 
be thankful. You will be saved 
from what you are dreading, and 
you will be sure of a free peaceful 
life. I will answer for your hap- 
piness, when it is once in my 
hands. And you know you be- 
long to me already.’ 

*No! how can I? 

‘ But you do, and I do not mean 
to give you up. You know very 
well that no one has the right 
to dispose of you except yourself. 
However, that is all settled, and 
we have not time to talk about it 
now. Let me tell you my plan. I 
must go to Paris to-morrow even- 
ing, my dearest, to make arrange- 
ments for our being married as 
soon as possible. Patience—listen. 
You must go with me to-morrow 
to Carillon, and I shall leave you 
at the chiteau there with Mme. 
d’Yves. She is going to Paris, I 
know, by the late train on Wed- 
nesday. You will go with her, 
and be with her till you belong to 
me. Will you be brave and good 
enough to go through with this 
plan, Marie?’ 

‘Mme. d'Yves!’ repeated Marie, 
gazing at him with astonished 


It is impos- 
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eyes. ‘ But how can I go to her 
house ? 

‘It might seem impossible un- 
der ordinary circumstances ; but 
at such a time as this one must 
forget one’s prejudices,’ said Frank. 
‘ Besides, no one can say anything 
against her. You say yourself 
that she is good and charitable. 
I believe that she can also be a 
firm friend. Do you suppose I 
should ask you to go to her if I 
could not trust her? 

‘ But how should I get there?’ 

‘Leave that to me. Only do 
as I ask you.’ 

‘ But it is such a dreadful thing. 
What will my grandmother say? 
What will every one think of me? 
Indeed, Frank, I do not think I 
can do anything so wicked.’ 

‘ There is nothing wicked in it,’ 
said Frank confidently. ‘ Your 
grandmother will of course forgive 
you. lam only sorry, my very dear 
Marie, to ask you to do anything 
so unpleasant. But you must see 
yourself that it is the only alter- 
native. We must do this, or lose 
each other for ever. You have 
our two livesin your hands. Will 
you join them together, as your 
heart tells you, or part them and 
sacrifice them both? You have 
to decide. In any case I shall go 
away to-morrow. I would not 
stay to throw a shadow on your 
meeting with M. de Rochemar.’ 

‘Ab, what shall I do? sighed 
Marie. 

Never had she known or even 
imagined such perplexity as this 
which was dragging her in two 
directions. Frank had done his 
best to uproot all the ideas in 
which she had been educated, and 
at the same time had made him- 
self almost necessary to her, so 
that in these last few days, since 
his words had put a barrier be- 
tween them, she had known her 
first real unhappiness. It was 


not very surprising. People with 














twice as much knowledge of the 
world as this little Frenchwoman 
had pronounced him charming, 
even when he made none of those 
special efforts to please them that 
all this time had been heaped on 
her. The other prospect had lost 
all its attractions, though she now 
began to feel sorry for that poor 
Louis who had given her the 
bonbonniére, and for so many years 
had hoped to make her his wife 
some day. But Frank had set 
before her among other things 
that, whatever the world might 
say, she could not do M. de Roche- 
mar a greater wrong than to marry 
him when she cared for some one 
else. That must be misery both 
for him and her, Frank said, and 
certainly he seemed to be right. 
As for breaking off the engage- 
ment, that would never be heard 
of. So that this plan of Frank’s, 
wild and horrible as it seemed, 
was perhaps the only way of*es- 
cape. M.de Rochemar would be 
thankful some day, when he got 
over his first indignation. Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire would no doubt 
forgive; she adored her grand- 
daughter, and was very fond of 
Frank. And after all there was 
something strange and delightful 
in disposing of one’s future for 
oneself, in making an English 
marriage in spite of everybody ; 
and of course there was no one to 
compare with Frank. O, dear! 
the weary struggle must end— 
these tiresome fears and doubts 
must be pushed out of sight. 
What seemed wrong was often 
right, if one only had the courage 
to believe it. 

And so, walking up and down 
in the quiet avenue, with argu- 
ments and persuasions, of which 
few people had a better store in 
reserve than Frank Wyatt, Marie 
at last consented to go against her 
former life and all the world 
around her; to give up all her 
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friends for the sake of this Eng- 
lish lover. 

The fairy tales are always re- 
peating themselves in real life. 
Not all the bolts and bars and 
walls of brass can keep the 
princess in. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MADAME DE VALMONT. 


Me. ve Vatmont set out from 
Lauron that afternoon to pay a 
visit to Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 
As her carriage reached the foot 
of the last hill, and was turning 
into the avenue, she saw a car- 
riage standing on the road a little 
farther on towards Sonnay, and a 
gaily-dressed woman leaning out 
of it, talking to Mr. Frank Wyatt, 
who stood in his light-gray clothes 
with his hand on the door, look- 
ing down towards the village. Both 
these people looked round at the 
noise of Mme, de Valmont’s 
wheels. Frank took off his hat, 
and the lady stared. Mme. de 
Valmont immediately recognised 
her as the generally disapproved- 
of Mme. d’Yves. 

A little way up the avenue, 
Marie de Saint-Hilaire was walk- 
ing slowly towards the house, 
with drooped head and clasped 
hands, . 

She looked up as the carriage 
passed, and Mme. de Valmont 
stopped it and opened the door. 

‘Bon jour, ma chére Marie,’ 
said she. ‘Shall I find madame 
your grandmother at home? 

‘She is in the vineyard,’ said 
Marie. ‘The vintage has begun 
to-day ; but I will send somebody 
to call her, madame, if you will 
go on to the house.’ 

‘Get into the carriage, I beg,’ 
said Mme. de Valmont. ‘I am 
alone to-day. Cécile is very busy 
finishing a drawing for her father. 
I came to tell you that we ex- 
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pect them back to-morrow even- 
ing—that is to say, your cousin 
and M. de Valmont. Max is 
staying at the Chateau de Pont- 
mercy. Ma petite, you look very 
ill. What is the matter with 
you ? 

Marie had got into the car- 
riage, and the Marquise kindly 
took her hand as she sat beside 
her. 

‘Nothing at all, madame, 
thank you,’ said Marie. ‘I am 
quite well.’ 

‘Cécile and I have not thought 
you looking well for some time 
past. However, I hope something 
will happen soon to brighten you 
up. I was at Rochemar yes- 
terday, and heard the good 
news.’ 

‘We heard this morning,’ said 
Marie. 

She spoke very gently, but 
Mme. de Valmont was quite 
aware that she avoided her eyes. 
She did not take any notice of 
this, but went on talking with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘Dear Mme. de Rochemar must 
be very happy. She is truly at- 
tached to her son, and I am sure 
he deserves it.’ 

* No doubt he does,’ said Marie. 

The cold answer made her 
friend more and more uneasy. 
Was there anything really serious 
to justify her own and Qécile’s 
doubts? Was it possible that 
Marie, well brought up as she 
had been, could forget herself so 
far? Whata misfortune! Mme. 
de Valmont was silent for a mo- 
ment or two, occupied with these 
unpleasant thoughts. 

The carriage stopped at the 
front of the house. 

‘I will send for my grand- 
mother,’ said Marie, as she helped 
Mme. de Valmont out. 

‘No, indeed, my dear. She 
shall not trouble herself to come 
and see me. You shall take me 


to her in the vineyard—if you 
can walk so far.’ 

‘Yes, I can walk very well 
now.’ 

‘I hope your cousins are well,’ 
said Mme. de Valmont. ‘ By the 
bye, as I turned into the avenue 
just now I saw M. Frank in the 
road, talking to that very strange 
person, Mme. d’ Yves.’ 

Marie, as she walked by the 
Marq uise’s side through the yards, 
would very gladly have turned 
the conversation and avoided 
these subjects altogether ; but her 
old sprightliness and spirit seemed 
to have left her, her brain felt 
deadened, and she could only 
take refuge in giving the barest 
answers possible. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I saw her 
carriage stop.’ 

‘I thought your grandmother 
was not acquainted with her.’ 

‘ She is not,’ said Marie. ‘Frank 
has made some sketches of the 
chateau ; and one day she showed 
him her curiosities.’ 

‘ But you have not been there? 
You do not know her? 

‘I have never been there. I 
have spoken to her twice, by 
accident. And you, madame? 

‘I remember meeting her some 
time ago at Rochemar, before 
they found out that she and her 
husband were impossible,’ said 
Mme. de Valmont, laughing a 
little. 

‘But nobody has anything to 
say against her,’ said Marie. 

‘My dear child, what odd 
things you say! A very vulgar 
bourgeoise, without too much 
education or principle. Is not 
that enough to satisfy you? 
Surely you have no wish for her 
acquaintance? Your cousin may 
admire her house, but certainly 
not herself. And every one knows 
that M. le Baron, as they call 
him, is quite good for nothing.’ 

‘She may be vulgar, and she 
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may be without education,’ said 
Marie, ‘ but, madame, she is really 
a good woman. Her charity to 
the poor is immense. She gives 
away thousands of francs every 
year.’ 

*So much the better for the 
poor,’ said Mme. de Valmont. 
‘ But there are sins that charity 
does not cover, and it cannot by 
itself establish a person in society. 
However, poor Mme. d’ Yves, she 
must be pretty well used to her 
position by this time, and if she 
found it unbearable, I suppose 
she would not remain at Carillon. 
It is very kind of your cousin to 
make himself agreeable to her. 
I wonder he has not overtaken 
us, for he saw me turn into the 
avenue.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Marie; and she 
looked back from the upper gate 
of the yard, where they were 


standing under the great walnut-. 


tree. It was a relief just then 
that Frank was not in sight. 

Mme. de Valmont, though she 
talked on without ceasing, in- 
stantly going off from the chate- 
laine of Carillon to some other sub- 
ject, was troubled by an instinct of 
danger. All was not right with 
Marie, she felt sure. She had 
known the girl all her life, and she 
felt strongly inclined to tugn upon 
her, and insist strongly and kindly 
on hearing the truth; to treat 
her, in fact, as if she was her own 
daughter. With some girls she 
would have done this without a 
moment’s hesitation; but Marie 
was odd: quick-tempered, proud, 
and sensitive, and likely to resent 
very bitterly any attempt at inter- 
ference. Mme, de Valmont feared 
that any leading questions, or 
even a word of kind advice, such 
as might well come from an old 
friend, would do more harm than 
good in this case. She suspected 
Frank, and yet her suspicions 
were vague ; indeed they were not 
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likely to go near the truth. She 
thought that M. de Rochemar’s 
return was the best thing that 
could happen for everybody. 
This foolish little girl, if she had 
any wandering fancies, would be 
obliged to give them up, and re- 
turn to her duty. And after all, 
whatever her discontents might 
be, a girl so well brought up 
could never carry them into ac- 
tion. An idea had floated through 
Mme. de Valmont’s mind of 
warning the Comtesse; but she 
dismissed that also : it would be 
officious, and would make Marie 
even more angry than a remon- 
strance addressed to herself. 

‘It all depends on M. de 
Rochemar,’ she thought. ‘And 
Marie is certainly too good to give 
her friends any real trouble. The 
English cousin is the one that I 
mistrust.’ ‘ 

* You are very happy, Marie,’ 
she said, as they turred into the 
vineyard. ‘No one was ever 
received into a family with more 
joy than you will be. You have 
gained the strongest affection 
from that dear Mme. de Roche- 
mar. When she was speaking of 
you to me yesterday afternoon, 
I found myself wishing that 
Cécile might be equally fortu- 
nate.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Marie. 

Mme. de Valmont looked round 
in terror at the sound, as one 
does when the worst forebodings 
are suddenly proved true. 

‘Madame, for heaven’s sake, 
do not look at me like that !’ said 
Marie, in such hurried passionate 
tones that the Marquise could 
hardly believe her ears. ‘I wish, 
with all my heart, that Cécile 
had my good fortune, as you call 
it.’ 

‘Dear child, what do you 
mean? said Mme. de Valmont, 
standing still, and gazing with 
kind eyes at the girl’s troubled 
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face. ‘Marie, speak to me as if 
I was your mother.’ 

‘What did I say? I meant 
nothing,’ said Marie hastily. 
‘Only Mme. de Rochemar is so 
much too good tome. Ah, ma- 
dame,’ she went on after a mo- 
ment, ‘I hope you will let Cécile 
choose for herself. Let her be 
quite sure—’ she turned half 
away, with a little gesture of 
wringing her hands. ‘ Dear 
madame, you are very kind, 
You must forget what I have 
said.’ 

‘ Do you think I can forget it? 
said Mme. de Valmont. 

‘Well, then, you must tell it 
to no one. You will not say a 
word to my grandmother?’ 

‘I suppose it would be no use,’ 
said Mme. de Valmont. ‘ But, 
ma chérie, this is a sad state of 
mind of yours. I should have 
said that I never knew a young 
woman with a better prospect of 
happiness.’ 

* Yes,’ said Marie, ‘I am very 
wicked. But do not say anything 
more.’ 

‘I wonder whose fault this is!’ 
exclaimed Mme. de Valmont. 

‘It is mine.’ 

‘Entirely yours? I do not 
believe that—’ 

But Mme. de Valmont was 
suddenly obliged to break off, for 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire had seen 
her visitor in the distance, and 
was approaching down one of the 
vine-rows. 

Marie lingered a few minutes 
with the two ladies as they talked, 
slowly mounting the slope. She 
looked up with her eager eyes to 
Mme. de Valmont, and the look 
said very plainly, ‘I have given 
you my confidence ; you must not 
betray me to my grandmother. It 
is too late ; it can do no good.’ 
And Mme. de Valmont could do 
nothing but sadly assent. 

Marie walked on and joined 


Agnes, who was tired by this time 
of her vintage work, and was 
coming to meet her along the 
cart-road. 

‘You are come out at last,’ 
she said. ‘I have been enjoy- 
ing myself so much among all 
these nice picturesque people.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ said 
Marie. ‘Mme. de Valmont has 
brought some news that will 
please you. Johnny is coming 
back to Lauron to-morrow even- 
ing.’ 

‘O, I am delighted to hear 
that. Look at the sun coming 
over the woods. I thought we 
should have a glimpse of him be- 
fore we had done.’ 

The two young women stood 
and silently watched the gradual 
brightening of the landscape, as 
the golden sunset light broke out 
from under the clouds. They 
seemed to break away suddenly, 
and all the west was gold and 
blue. The wooded valley beneath 
was bathed in a dream-like glory. 
The vines shone out in brilliant 
emerald-green ; the figures of the 
vendangeurs stood out clear 
against their glowing background. 
It was all like an old Italian pic- 
ture. The peaceful glory shone 
on the faces of the tired people, 
and seemed to transfigure them. 

Little Marie de Saint-Hilaire 
stood with her hands folded, and 
an unusual flush on her pale 
cheeks, a sad, plaintive, distrait 
look about her dark eyes and 
tight-shut lips. 

‘I remember the last vintage,’ 
she said, speaking so suddenly 
that Agnes started from one of 
her Arcadian dreams. ‘I wonder 
if I shall ever see another.’ 




















CHAPTER XIX. 
A RUINED CASTLE. 


Ir seemed to Johnny like a 
real home-coming, when he drove 
up in the dusk of that evening, 
sitting beside M. de Valmont in 
his favourite dog-cart, with the 
high-stepping English horse. The 
leaves rustled in the chestnut- 
avenue, dogs were barking away 
in the yards—solemn old Lauron 
was alive with voices and lights. 

* Voila ces dames qui nous at- 
tendent,’ said M. de Valmont. 
‘ Well, we have had a pleasant 
time of it in Brittany, and you 
must believe, mon cher, that my 
pleasure has been doubled by 
having you with me. I like the 
English, and I am happy to have 
made friends with a very good 
specimen of that nation.’ 

‘You are too good, monsieur,’ 
said Johnny. ‘I don’t know 
how to be grateful enough for all 
the kindness you have shown 
me.’ 

‘Bah! the gratitude should be 
on the other side,’ said the Mar- 
quis. 

Two white figures were waiting 
at the foot of the steps, and the 
travellers were most cordially wel- 
comed home. They went slowly 
up the steps into the house, the 
elders first, talking as fast as pos- 
sible, and Johnny and Cécile fol- 
lowing more silently. 

He felt as if it was the most 
wonderful thing that had ever 
happened to find himself actually 
near Cécile again. How she had 
reigned in his thoughts all through 
the time of absence! How every 
day as it passed, whatever might 
be its own amusements and attrac- 
tions, had been only valuable be- 
cause it brought the return a 
little nearer! Had Cécile herself 
any idea of this? did she care to 
see him again? Ah, if he dared 
only ask her, perhaps—he was 
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almost certain of it—her eyes 
would smile him an answer not 
to be mistaken. But that was 
not to be thought of. 

‘ Better look the truth in the 
face,’ Johnny told himself. ‘ This 
is the last happy day you will 
ever have at Lauron, old fellow. 
The faster the time goes, the 
sooner it will be all over with 
you.’ 

That evening at dinner he fell 
into several fits of silence and 
absence, lost a great deal of his 
hosts’ agreeable conversation, and 
made one or two frightfully ran- 
dom answers when they addressed 
him. He was definitely roused 
when Cécile spoke to him sud- 
denly across the table. 

‘And what do you think of 
our French ships? she said. 

A most innocent little question, 
asked with her usual frank sweet- 
ness. But as Johnny’s eyes met 
hers, their absent sleepiness flashed 
suddenly into an expressive ani- 
mation which made Cécile look 
away after an instant, and brought 
a faint pink flush over her clear 
skin. 

M. de Valmont was helping 
himself at the moment, and saw 
nothing; but his wife glanced 
from one to the other with a 
sudden shock of anxiety. Surely 
it could not be possible that her 
friend Johnny had deceived her— 
that there was some secret under- 
standing between him and Cécile! 


These English were terrible 
people. But no; she could not 
distrust Cécile. It was very 


likely that a weak self-willed 
little thing like Marie de Saint- 
Hilaire might be drawn into some- 
thing wrong and foolish of this 
kind; but Cécile—impossible ! To 
be sure it was likely enough that 
Johnny admired her. After all, 
it was a good thing that he was 
going away soon, and that if he 
ever came back again, it would 
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most likely be after Cécile was 
married to a suitable person, and 
everything comfortably and reason- 
ably settled. 

In the salon that evening they 
were talking a little of M. de 
Rochemar’s return, but presently 
M. de Valmont called Cécile away 
to the library to find some book 
for him, and the Marquise and 
Johnny were left alone together. 
It was a chilly evening, early in 
October, and a wood fire was 
burning behind the great old- 
fashioned dogs. Mme. de Val- 
mont was sitting in the shade of 
the stately mantelpiece, which 
went up from floor to ceiling, 
carved, painted, and gilded, with 
the arms. of all the branches of 
the family blazoned on its pro- 
jecting front. Ashaded lamp on 
a table in the background seemed 
to flicker and glimmer with the 
firelight on the bright floor, the 
tall ghostly figures that almost 
moved on the walls, the heavy 
curtains, the unoccupied fauteuils 
that stood about the room, and 
Johnny’s hair as he sat in front 
of the fire, and stooped to caress 
Cécile’s rescued pug, which lay 
basking in the warmth at his 
feet. 

Mme. de Valmont did not show 
Johnny by any word or sign that 
her feeling towards him had 
changed a little. In fact, she 
told herself with great justice that 
she had only herself to blame. 
An English mother would, no 
doubt, have been more prudent. 
But in France young people were 
not supposed to fall in love with 
each other in this spontaneous 
way. Such things only happened 
when they had been arranged and 
sanctioned beforehand by the 
respective relations. j 

Mme. de Valmont listened to 
the history Johnny was telling 
her of his brother Frank’s new 
prospects. 
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‘You see, my uncle must leave 
it all to him,’ said Johnny. 
‘There is no one else.’ 

‘ You, for instance,’ said Mme. 
de Valmont, gently waving her 
fan. 

‘Me? and Johnny laughed. 
*O, he would never think of 
me. He knows much more of 
Frank. I am afraid I have no 
chance of ever being left any- 
thing. And as to myself, I don’t 
much care. One has money to 
spend on shore, and then one goes 
to seaagain. And I should never 
know how tospend a large fortune. 
Frank would,’ 

*T can believe that,’ said Mme. 
de Valmont. ‘ What will he do? 


‘Marry, I suppose—travel about, 


buy a great many pictures.’ 

* The last two,’ said Johnny; ‘I 
don’t know about the first. He 
has had a disappointment, and I 
don’t suppose he will get over it 
for some time.’ 

‘Indeed! Poor M. Frank!’ 
said Mme. de Valmont. 

‘ Yes,’ said Johnny deliberately, 
looking into the fire. ‘But I 
ought not to say anything about 
it. Things that are hopeless are 
best left alone altogether. Do 
you not think so, madame? 

‘Certainly. I guess what you 
mean, however. I can understand 
that you are sorry for your brother, 
but I think it is a great pity that 
people should indulge themselves 
in such fancies at all. Yes, in- 
deed,’ said Mme. de Valmont, 
bending suddenly forward, and 
tapping Johnny on the arm with 
her long black fan, ‘it is my 
opinion that people should never 
dream of marrying out of their 
own country. I think I have 


said the same to you before. Do 
not you agree with me ? 
‘No, I don’t. I beg your 


pardon—but if people care for 
each other, I cannot see that 
country makes any difference.’ 




















‘Ah, but indeed you are mis- 
taken. When two people come 
to live together, after being 
brought up with different ideas 
on every possible subject, it must 
be very sad for them both. 
How can they understand each 
other? Both may be very good, 
and wish to do all that is right, 
but they will differ even in their 
ideas of right and wrong. All 
the love in the world, mon cher 
Johnny, and all the good inten- 
tions, could not make two such 
lives run smoothly together.’ 

Johnny bent his head rather 
lower, and went on stroking the 
little dog at his feet. Mme. de 
Valmont was half angry with her- 
self for the liking she could not 
help feeling for this troublesome 
young Englishman. She smiled as 
she looked at him, and for a few 
moments they were both quite 
silent. Johnny at last raised his 
head slowly, and met her eyes. 
One would have thought that it 
must be a hopeful fate which lay 
in the hands of any one so fair, so 
pleasant and happy-looking. 

‘You know,’ Johnny began 
suddenly, ‘ we shall be going back 
very soon now. I can’t go away 
without asking you something, 
madame. It seems a bad sort of 
return for all your kindness—and 
I don’t exactly mean to ask, so 
much as to tell you. You will 
be very much surprised, but I 
hope you won't be angry.’ 

‘Are you sure that I do not 
know already? 

‘It is impossible, unless—if 
Malle. Cécile told you those few 
words, I can only beg your pardon 
for saying them. I never have 
said and I never would say any- 
thing more to her without your 
leave. I am willing to be quite 
French as far as that goes.’ 
Johnny paused, for Mme. de 
Valmont’s face had changed 
visibly. But she controlled her- 
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self, and spoke with her usual 
calmness. 

‘I must interrupt you for a 
moment. I have heard nothing. 
Will you have the goodness to 
tell me what you said ? 

‘To be sure,’ said Johnny 
eagerly ; ‘it was nothing that she 
could have told you. I daresay she 
forgot it directly. It was just 
after I went into the river for 
her dog. She said I might have 
been drowned, and I said perhaps 
it would have been the best thing 
for me. And I asked her if she 
did not know why. And then she 
asked me to say nothing more ; 
and indeed, madame, I did not, 
except “if you were English,” or 
something of that kind. You 
see there was nothing for her to 
tell you. Only I thought she 
must have mentioned it, because 
you seemed to have some notion.’ 

‘Mon ami,’ said Mme, de Val- 
mont, smiling very kindly, ‘for- 
give me if I tell you that you are 
not clever in hiding your feelings. 
Did you really imagine that 
Cécile’s mother could not see that 
you admired Cécile? But do you 
see?— one does not trouble 
oneself much about manifest 
impossibilities.’ 

People sometimes do not know 
that they had any hope till it is 
taken away from them. And the 
cup of disappointment does not 
really lose any of its bitterness 
when it is offered to our lips by a 
kind and gentle hand. 

‘No, madame,’ said Johnny, 
after a moment, with a strange 
shining in his eyes. ‘But, at 
least, you are sorry forme? Be- 
cause, you know, she is—and I 
could not believe it was impos- 
sible till I had asked you.’ 

‘I am sorry for you indeed, mon 
ami,’ said Mme.de Valmont. ‘But 
I really wonder at your allowing 
yourself to think of it at all.’ 
‘SodoI. But Englishmen are 
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great fools in that way. We never 
know when we are beaten. I think 
I feel pretty conscious of it now, 
though.’ 

Johnny sighed, pushed back 
his chair, and got up. Mme. de 
Valmont rose at the same moment, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘Listen to me for a moment,’ 
she said. ‘This seems a strange 
way of showing gratitude to the 
person who saved our lives, and 
who, whatever he may now think 
of us, will never lose his place 
among our most valued friends. 
But the duty to one’s children 
must come first. Should I be do- 
ing my duty by Cécile if I gave 
her to you? Be reasonable and 
generous. But I am sure you are 
both ; and because I cannot grant 
your wish you will not turn away 
from the place you now hold, dear 
Johnny, next to our sons in our 
affection.’ 

‘Thank you, madame,’ said the 
soft-hearted sailor ; and once more 
he took and kissed the pretty 
white hand, which had so quietly 
and easily tumbled his castle into 
hopeless ruins. 

Cécile and her father came back, 
and the rest of the evening passed 
quickly away. Johnny played a 
game of tric-trac with the Mar- 
quis. Mme. de Valmont and Cé- 
cile worked and talked, and at 
last they wished each other good- 
night. A very peaceful evening, 
though Mme.de Valmont, for one, 
was glad it was over. She kissed 
Cécile even more affectionately 
than usual, and gave her hand to 
Johnny with a smiling ‘A demain.’ 

Johnny went to bed, thinking 
himself the most miserable fellow 
in the universe, and quite ready 
to change places with anybody. 
He did not find out till the next 
morning that there were two peo- 
ple, rich and prosperous, with a 
thousand chances in the world to 
his one, who made him thankful 
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for his own melancholy ot. For 
at least he had a good conscience, 
and a lady-love worthy of his de- 
votion, though the one might be 
anything but a paying concern, and 
the other far out of his reach. 

When the valet-de-chambre 
brought him his coffee in the 
morning, there was a note lying 
on the tray. 

‘When did this come? said 
Johnny, seeing Agnes’s hand- 
writing. 

‘This morning, monsieur. A 
woman brought it from Les Sapi- 
niéres.” 

Johnny read the note, and then 
dressed himself as fast as possible, 
and went down-stairs to wait for 
a glimpse of Mme. de Valmont. 
His first impulse was to show it 
to her and ask her advice, for he 
was himself sc thunderstruck that 
he did not know what to say or 
think. Agnes had scribbled it off 
in a great hurry; it was blotted 
and blurred, but the contents were 
plain enough : 

‘Les Sapiniéres, 10 p.m. 

‘My dear Johnny,—A most 
terrible thing has happened. My 
aunt was very busy to-day, and 
dinner was put off till half-past 
six. When that time came, nei- 
ther Frank nor Marie was to be 
found. They had both disap- 
peared, and no one knew anything 
about them. Inquiries were made, 
and half an hour ago the shep- 
herdess came and said that she 
had met them in the old avenue 
about half-past five. We do not 
know what to do. Auguste is 
gone to Carillon, to ask at the 
station. You will have this early 
in the morning ; and do come to 
us as soon as you possibly can. I 
am so miserable. 

‘Ever your affectionate 
‘A, Wyatt.’ 




















CHAPTER XX. 
VIOLETS. 


_ ‘Aun, what a misfortune !’ said 
Mme. de Valmont, nodding her 
head over the note, ‘La pauvre 
petite! I knew something was 
wrong, but this is indeed terrible. 
We must not stay to talk about 
it, but do our best at once. Mon 
ami,’ to her husband, ‘ pray order 
the carriage. You and I must go 
with M. Johnny to Les Sapi 
niéres.’ 

‘But what is to be done? said 
M. de Valmont. 

‘We shall see: I have an idea. 
But, in heaven’s name, do not let 
us talk about it. It is too sad. 
That poor Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, 
what will she do! 

The Marquise went away to pre- 
pare for her drive. M. de Valmont 
also disappeared ; and Johnny 
found himself left alone in the 
pretty salle with all the pictures 
hanging round. He sat down by 
a table, and buried his face in his 
arms. 

Presently Cécile came in at an- 
other door, paused a moment at 
the sight of him, and moved on 
again with a gentle rustle across 
the floor. She looked hard, as she 
passed him, at Johnny in his de- 
pressed attitude : it spoke his feel- 
ing very plainly, that Frank by 
this action had disgraced every 
one belonging to him, and most 
of all his brother. Cécile’s kind 
heart ached forhim. She crossed 
the hall slowly, lingered at the 
opposite door, and finally came 
back and stood by the table. 

‘ Monsieur,’ she said, in a low 
voice ; but Johnny’s face was still 
hidden. 

‘Do not be so sad,’ said Cécile 
very gently ; ‘this is no fault of 
yours.’ 

Johnny raised his face an inch, 
but without looking. 
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*‘ Mademoiselle, his relations 
must share his disgrace. At any 


rate we can never show our faces 
in this country again.’ 

‘ Ah, si—’ began Cécile faintly. 

‘My brother and I have made 
a fine mess of it between us,’ said 
Johnny ; ‘and all we can hope is 
that our friends here will forget 
us as soon as possible.’ 

‘Then you must be disappoint- 
ed. We never forget. We De 
Valmonts are celebrated for our 
good memory.’ 

‘Iknow,’ said Johnny—‘I knew 
what you were when I met you 
coming into that church. I ama 
very bad hand at forgetting too. 
These weeks have been the hap- 
piest and the wretchedest time in 
all my life. Itdoes not do tu stay 
among the angels too long, for it 
makes one discontented. But, any- 
how, it is over now. There’s the 
carriage; and I have only to wish 
you good-bye, mademoiselle. I 
shall never see you again.’ 

Johnny had got up by this 
time, and was staring at a bunch 
of autumn violets which Cécile 
had gathered that morning, and 
was holding loosely in her left 
hand. 

* Willyou have them ? she said, 
holding them suddenly out to him. 
But Johnny did not take them. 
He looked at her for the first time, 
and saw that her cheeks were pale 
and her eyes still heavy with tears, 
which no doubt had been falling 
for her poor friend Marie. 

‘ Pardon, mademoiselle,’ hesaid, 
bowing gravely; ‘they will be 
happier with you.’ 

Mdlle. de Valmont blushed vi- 
vidly enough then. Her eyes 
seemed to dry up suddenly, and 
to flash a glance of momentary 
contempt on poor Johnny. 

‘ Adieu, monsieur,’ she said, 
with an air which no marquise 
could have excelled, and making 
him an astounding curtsy. 
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‘Adieu, mademoiselle,’ said 
Johnny, bowing very low. 

She had turned away and was 
gone, while he stood still in the 
same place, and heard as if in a 
dream Mme. de Valmont talking 
on her way down-stairs. What 
concerned him more was the sight 
of the unfortunate violets, thrown 
in a little heap on the first chair 
Cécile had passed in her exit. His 
presence of mind returning, he 
went forward quickly, knelt on 
one knee, and kissed them. Then 
he took up one in his fingers and 
looked at it. 

‘ Yes, there is no harm in taking 
it. She will never know.’ 

So he drove away from Lauron 
with M. and Mme. de Valmont. 


It looked like an enchanted castle, 


shining in the morning sun, with 
its great background of dark-green 
forest, just beginning to be varied 
with red and brown, After all, 
Johnny thought, it was not a 
good thing to make oneself too 
happy with these imprisoned 
princesses. It must come to a 
bad end some day, in one way or 
another. Was it possible that 
when Frank talked jokingly of 
running away he had any formed 
idea in his head of what he had 
now done? Better give up a 
thousand loves, Johnny told him- 
self, than behave like a rascal, 
and make such a return as this fur 
hospitality. 

The Marquis and Marquise 
talked a good deal on their way 
to Les Sapiniéres, but Johnny did 
not join in much. One miserable 
thought after another came to 
occupy his mind. He did not 
wake to outer things till the coach- 
man drew up suddenly at the 
turn into the avenue, in obedi- 
ence to the energetic beckonings 
of M. le Curé de Sonnay, who 
was walking up the road with two 
or three peasants straggling be- 
hind him. 
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‘Madame,’ said the Curé, ar- 
riving breathless at the carriage- 
door, ‘you are going to the 
chateau 

‘ Mais oui, M. le Curé.’ 

* Mme. la Comtesse is not there. 
I have just met her driving off 
with mademoiselle sa niéce to 
Rochemar, to carry the sad news.’ 

‘ Ah, mon Dieu ! And you have 
heard nothing more? No trace 
has been found ? 

The Curé sighed and shrugged 
his shoulders, 

‘We are all in confusion. 
Auguste could not discover at the 
station that any one who could 
possibly be mademoiselle had left 
by train last night. They say 
that an English gentleman did 
leave, which makes it even more 
mysterious ; for if M. Wyatt is 
gone away by himself, where are 
we to look for mademoiselle ? 

‘ And they were seen walking 
away together from the chateau 
said M. de Valmont. 

‘Oui, monsieur. Where are 
you, Mére Chapin? Mme, la Com- 
tesse has forgiven you, so we 
must not say much, but certainly 
it was your fault that they had 
time to escape.’ 

‘ Ah, dame,’ said the little shep- 
herdess, with a gesture of despair, 
when the Curé turned to her, look- 
ing as severe as his natural bene- 
volence would allow, ‘ M. le Curé 
says it was my fault. And how 
could I know? How could I tell 
that the English gentleman meant 
any harm, walking straight down 
the road with mademoiselle sa 
cousine ? 

‘Go on,’ said the Curé sternly. 
‘ You know that ought to have 
shown you that all was not 
right.’ 

‘Mademoiselle was crying as 
she walked,’ said La Chapin, look- 
ing up at Mme. de Valmont, and 
nodding her old head violently. 
‘She did not look at me, but ce 














monsieur came up to me and said 
a few words.’ 

‘ What did he say? said Mme. 
de Valmont impatiently. 

‘I am going to tell Mme. la 
Marquise. He said, “ Allons, 
Mére Chapin, youaregoing straight 
home, n’ést-ce pas? You are not 
going to the chateau, to tell the 
people there that you have met 
me walking in the avenue?” 
** Mais non, monsieur,” said I ; 
“who would have thought of it! 
Is it my affair if monsieur and 
mademoiselle choose to walk out 
in the dusk?” “ Not at all,” said 
he ; “and so you are going to for- 
get all about it. Here is a little 
present for you.” And he gave 
me a twenty-franc piece.’ 

‘ Méchant ! muttered the Curé. 

‘And that did not make you 
suspect something wrong, ma 
bonne femme? said M. de Val- 
mont. . 

‘Dame, I don’t know, M. le 
Marquis. It was not the first 
money that the gentleman had 
given me. He is very good to the 
poor. I only thought that I had 
a piece of very good fortune, till 
they came and waked me up from 
my bed to say that mademoiselle 
was gone.’ 

‘But how did she go? ex- 
claimed Mme. de Valmont. ‘She 
could not walk to Carillon. Was 
any carriage seen about the place, 
do you know, M. le Curé ? 

‘Madame, the only carriage 
that passed through the village 
yesterday evening was that of 
Mme. la Baronne d’Yves. I saw 
it myself as I came from the 
church; she was in it herself. 
She stopped at the house of the 
poor woman Robert, to whom she 
has been very charitable. Her 
goodness to the poor is a marvel.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mme. de Val- 
mont. ‘ Well, we will not follow 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire to Roche- 
mar, and there is no use in going 
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to Les Sapiniéres. We will goto 
Carillon. You will come with us, 
M. Johnny? 

‘ Certainly, madame.’ 

‘Morin, drive to 
Adieu, M. le Curé.’ 

The priest lifted his broad hat, 
and then stood with a sad face, 
looking after the receding carriage. 
He had a very sincere affection 
for the little demoiselle, who had 
always been so dutiful to him and 
so good to his people. The change 
in her lately had not escaped him, 
and he had been looking forward 
with anxiety to the departure of 
these English cousins, who could 
teach her nothing good. But the 
real result of their influence was 
much more dreadful than any of 
his vague dreams. Certainly, it 
was not much that earthly care 
could do to keep a wandering soul 
in the right way. The old man 
murmured a Pater and an Ave as 
he stood still on the road. 

While the carriage rolled swift- 
ly on its way towards Carillon, 
Mme. de Valmont told her two 
companions what reasons she had 
for a faint suspicion that Mmé. 
d’Yves might somehow be con- 
cerned in Marie’s flight. 

‘Your brother is acquainted 
with her, she said to Johnny, 
‘and as I drove to Les Sapiniéres 
on Monday, I saw him talking to 
her in the road. Then I over- 
took that poor child in the ave- 
nue. She seemed altogether in 
a strange humour, and talked 
among other things of the charity 
and goodness of this Mme. d’Y ves. 
If I had dreamed of this—ab, 
how I wish I had talked more to 
her, and discovered all !’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself with 
regrets,’ said her husband. ‘ We 
may yet be in time to do some 
good, I agree with you—this 
Mme. d’Yves is a woman with- 
out scruples, and would certainly 
be ready to help in anything of 
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this kind. Still I should like to 
discover her motive.’ 

‘That is easy enough,’ said 
Mme. de Valmont. ‘She would 
do anything for revenge on Mme. 
de Rochemar. Ifit had not been 
for her, she might probably have 
established herself in society. Do 
you see ? 

‘Is it not wonderful how these 
ladies understand each other? 
said M. de Valmont to Johnny, 
lifting his shoulders and eyebrows 
in astonishment. 

His wife laughed. ‘ This is no 
time for joking, mon ami,’ she 
said. ‘ The least I mean to do at 
Carillon is to discover what Mme. 
d’Yves knows of Marie.’ 

‘If Frank went off by train last 
night, and left her behind, she 
herself may be with Mme. d’Yves,’ 
said Johnny. 

‘So much the better. I shall 
find that out, and not leave 
Carillon without seeing her,’ said 
the Marquise decidedly. 

Morin pulled up at the en- 
trance of the town, and looked 
round for orders. 

‘To the chateau,’ said M. de 
Valmont. 

It was a wonderful thing to see 
one of the best known carriages 
in the neighbourhood going full 
tilt through the narrow lanes 
that led to the river, and on down 
the poplar avenue to the front of 
the old chateau. People came 
out to stare. The washerwomen, 
ever busy in their little creek, 
stopped their work, and stood up 
with wet shining arms, quite for- 
getful of their good manners, and 
incapable for the moment of any- 
thing but a prolonged gaze. The 
place itself was perfectly silent; 
the flowers bloomed against the 
rough old walls ; the towers trem- 
bled on the broad rippling stream. 
The carriage stopped in front of 
the great gates, which were tight 


shat, as well as the little postern- 
door beside them. M. de Valmont 
got out and pulled the bell that 
hung beside this door. It rang 
and resounded all through the 
place. Then there was silence 
again. They might have ar- 
rived at an uninhabited castle, 
or at least an enchanted one. 
Mme. de Valmont sat looking at 
the gates, as if she expected them 
toopen of themselves, and Johnny, 
who felt as if all this was a horrid 
dream, stared mechanically at the 
card she held in her hand, ‘ Mise. 
de Valmont.’ He read the letters 
backwards and forwards five or 
six times. Then the Marquis came 
back to the carriage-door. 

‘We might as well have in- 
quired at the station on our way,’ 
he said. ‘The whole family may 
havestarted for Paris this morning.’ 

‘I do not think so. I believe 
they are here,’ said Mme. de 
Valmont. ‘ You had better ring 
again. Wait—we will get out, 
so that there may be no unneces- 
sary delay.’ 

Again the bell pealed, louder 
and longer than before. The 
door was suddenly opened by a 
footman, who looked rather in- 
congruous, standing in that twelfth 
century postern. Mme. de Val- 
mont walked forward so decidedly 
that he was obliged to fall back, 
and allow her to pass into the 
little dark courtyard under the 
old gateway. 

‘Mme. d’Yves is at home? 
said she. ‘Take these cards to 
her, and tell her that the Mar- 
quise de Valmont begs the favour 
of a few minutes’ talk.’ 

The man bowed. ‘ Par ici, ma- 
dame,’ he said, and led the way up 
the corner staircase to the salon. 

‘ We will stay here, mon cher,’ 
said the Marquis toJohnny. ‘Mme. 
de Valmont will manage that lady 
better by herself.’ 


(To be continued. ) 

















SOME YORKSHIRE CRICKET STORIES. 


—>——_ 


‘THE game isn’t what it was, sir,’ 
said an old professional to me not 
long ago, as we were watching 
together a cricket-match at the 
Oval. ‘The game isn’t what it 
was.’ 

Now while I am not prepared 
to maintain that the motto, 
‘Sumus ubi fuimus’—that of the 
Weare family, its English, ‘We 
are where we were’-—would be, if 
universally, advantageously ap- 
plied, I am not sorry to believe 
that, with regard to one part of 
the country at least, my com- 
panion’s words as to cricket -are 
true, and that the game is not 
now, in some respects, what it 
was twenty years ago. 

The ability to present in a new 
light a well-worn subject is a gift 
much to be envied, and possessed 
by few: among these few the 
well-known M.P., who lately dis- 
covered the source of the Fugitive 
Slave Circular in the philanthropy 
of a promoter laudably unwilling 
that slaves be allowed to delude 
themselves with the belief that 
they can save their lives by board- 
ing ironclads so sure to sink as 
ours. Among them also ¢ young 
barrister friend of mine, who, being 
called upon by the judge at five 
minutes’ notice to defend a pri- 
soner accused of being in unlawful 
possession of a basket of fish, pre- 
sented certain stubborn facts in 
so fresh an aspect to the jury that 
his client was acquitted ; my friend 
receiving for his fee next morning 
while in the High-street a tap on 
the shoulder and, with a respect- 
ful salute, the following, ‘Sir, I 





am obligated much to you. You 
are a wonderful gentleman, sir. I 
do assure you, sir, when you was 
a-talking to the twelve gents yes- 
terday, I fairly didn’t know whe- 
ther I had taken them fish or 
not.’ 

But to this ability I can lay no 
claim : my tales are plain, unvar- 
nished, and true, and are told ex- 
actly as they occurred. 

My early cricket experience 
was cast in those favoured locali- 
ties where, teste Mr. Punch, the 
head of a stranger develops a 
magnetic att.action for the moiety 
of a brick, the bull-pup appropri- 
ates the baby’s milk, andthe neces- 
sity of ‘getting foughten’ with all 
possible despatch is on high days 
and holidays universally acknow- 
ledged—the mining districts of 
Yorkshire. It was with the hope 
of providing a healthy substitute 
for the last-named and similar 
diversions that my brothers and 
myself used what influence we 
possessed towards the formation 
and encouragement of cricket 
clubs in the populous villages of 
our neighbourhood. 

Every unprejudiced person is 
aware that when a Yorkshireman 
takes up a new idea he goes in 
for it heartily ; and soit was after 
a short time with our cricket. 
When water boils some is sure to 
boil over; but in our case the 
difficulty was to prevent the boil- 
ing over of the whole, so strong 
became the esprit de corps and 
the rivalry of tRe various clubs. 

The idea of an umpire being 
anything but a strong partisan 
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of the eleven from whose village 
he came was sure to be received 
with the contempt which it de- 
served. Nevertheless did we con- 
trive to possess in such an official 
one whose reputation for imparti- 
ality and upright dealing was 
allowed by all to be beyond dis- 
pute. 

His name was Jem, and he was 
built upon the principle of the 
Irishman’s wall, which, as every 
one knows, being three feet high 
and four feet thick, became, when 
the wind blewit over, ‘higher than 
it was at first.’ 

‘Jem,’ said I one day to him, 
‘how is it that whenever we have 
to go to a match without you 
there is always some trouble be- 
tween the umpires? Every one 
says you are the only fair man 
about here.’ 

_ Jem looked solemnly round, as 
though a great secret were on 
his mind, and in a low impres- 
sive voice disburdened himself. 

‘Mister Arthur,’ said he, ‘ it’s 
this way. I’m all for fairation, 
Iam. I wait till I see t’other 
chap begin ; then what I sees to is 
this—TI has the nezt trick.’ 

Give and take, you will observe, 
live and let live—statesmanlike 
principles, now so highly extolled 
—guided hisevery action. Hisman- 
ly and consistent character cqm- 
manded our admiration to the end. 

Saturday was our match-day, 
for many of our eleven were hard 
at work below ground or above 
on other days of the week. There 
was no lack of challenges: we 
had more than we could take up. 
They were intelligibly, if not 
always grammatically, worded. 
‘The East Pitley cricketers is 
willing for a ‘fair game on Satur- 
day se’nnight—say if you'll come.’ 
‘The Bonaparte Young Hopefuls 
challenges the . The B.Y.H. 
bars your Mr. A.’ This was one 
of us, afterwards of his University 
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and county eleven—a great card 
even in his schoolboy days; so 
great that, on one occasion, after 
our arrival without him on the 
match-ground, my attention was 
drawn to a respectably-dressed 
man gesticulating wildly to a 
surrounding circle, who hailed me 
with ‘ Bain’t your Mr. A. a-com- 
ing, sir? and when I answered 
that he was obliged to be else- 
where, declared the match to be 
‘a regular sell ;’ ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ I 
have come six-and-forty mile to 
see him play, and now I'll have 
to go back again.’ 

That much-to-be desired faculty 
of taking rough and smooth alike 
with equanimity was in our case 
a necessity. When we reached 
East Pitley, for instance, we 
searched in vain for the ground, 
having declared our unwillingness 
to believe that our wickets were 
to be pitched in a field ripe for 
the hay-harvest. But so it was 


to be; and a scythe had to be 


brought before a beginning could 
be made. 

The Bonaparte Young Hopefuls 
inclined to the other extreme, 
sending to us on our arrival a 
deputation to intimate that we 
should find the ground ‘a bit 
bare ; the which, as Mrs. Gamp 
says, it was, being a well-rolled 
composition of coal- refuse and 
that which in Yorkshire is known 
as ‘dross,’ z.e. the residuum of the 
furnaces when the molten iron has 
been drawn off. 

None the less did we have an 
exciting game, and I have seen 
the ball ‘bump’ much more in a 
University match at Lord’s. 

And I have reason to remember 
another contest, which took place 
on a path running through the 
middle of a field; for I achieved 
on that occasion a feat to me un- 
wonted—going in first and ‘ carry- 
ing my bat out,’ and with all my 
bones unbroken. 
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The great holiday in Yorkshire 
is Whitsun-Monday, on which 
day occur, as the local almanacs 
inform you, a large proportion of 
the ‘ tides’ of the various townlets. 
Yorkshiremen speak of a ‘tide’ 
where less well-instructed people 
would say fair or feast. Dowling 
tide was second only, in the opinion 
of its inhabitants at least, to 
Greenwich Fair, abolished some 
twenty years ago—its epitaph, 
* Sic transit gloria Easter mundi’ 
—and the ancient game of ‘ knur 
and spell’ held its own against 
cricket on that occasion at Dow- 
ling. But Parsley was a less 
populous place, and thither one 
Whitsun-Monday, an unusually 
hot day, we repaired punctually 
to our time, eleven o’clock, and 
were met by some of the principal 
members of the club, overlookers 
for the most part, as the chief 
employés in a spinring-mill are 
called, who informed us that 


before we could begin to play we 


had ‘ got to come to dinner.’ 

Half-past eleven a.m. was, to 
say the least of it, a somewhat 
early dining-hour; but to dinner 
we went : my brother and myself 
to one house, the others being 
distributed in the village at various 
hospitable abodes. 

The first dish proved to be an 
enormous plum-pudding, of which 
the host insisted on our eating, or 
appearing to eat, more than a 
pound apiece ; this was followed 
by roast beef, after which came 
apple-pies and cheese. 

We did our best; but our 
entertainers prophesied that we 
‘should be but small’ if we never 
ate more than that. 

It was on this occasion that 
there arose a slight difficulty, 
owing to the dissatisfaction felt 
by a member of the Parsley eleven 
with a decision given by our 
immaculate umpire, the before- 
mentioned James. 
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* How’s that?’ cries some one. 

‘ Aat,’* says Jem. 

‘Whatten ye say? asks the 
batsman. 

‘ Ah say aat,’ repeats the umpire. 

‘Then ah shalln’t leave t’ 
sticks.’ 

And leave the ‘sticks’—that 
is, the wickets—he would not; 
and he was deaf to the commands 
and entreaties of his captain, un- 
til the spectators, losing patience, 
informed him that they weren't 
going to have the game stopped ; 
and if he didn’t come out, why, 
he'd be fetched. 

We were rich in ‘Scripture 
names’ in our club—Manasseh, 
Job, Levi, Ephraim, Judah, and 
Matthew, I remember, with two 
Emmanuels and a Seth. One of 
these—he is a cricketer still, I hear 
(and as all were known and 
addressed by their Christian names, 
I must not particularise)—prided 
himself on his power of ‘ stealing 
runs ;’ and he frequently, in the 
attempted accomplishment of the 
theft, ran his partner out. But 
it was never, I need hardly say, 
his fault—at least in his own 
estimation. No one, he would say, 
need ever be run out if he would 
only keep his eyes open. But 
once this very fate overtook the 
man himself, and at a critical 
point of the game ; we had four 
runs to make, and one more 
wicket to fall after his. He was 
fairly out, but took up his position 
to receive the next ball as though 
his right to do so could not be 
questioned. But no ball was 
delivered, and he appealed to the 
umpire, who repeated his decision, 
‘Aat! whereupon our friend 
deliberately pulled up the three 
stumps by his side, put them 
under his right arm, marched to 
the opposite end, and repeating 
the operation proceeded with the 
six ‘sticks’ to the boundary fence, 
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threw them one by one over it 
into a field of standing grass, 
leapt the hedge after them, and 
lying flat down on his face refused 
to be comforted. 

Our opponents claimed the 
game, but to this we demurred ; 
the case was not provided for in 
Lillywhite’s Guide, nor could any 
of us call to mind a precedent. 
This match therefore, sad to say, 
‘ended in a wrangle.’ 

The only other match which I 
can remember as ending in a 
similar manner gave rise to a 
question, as to the solution of 
which even the omniscient sport- 
ing papers differed. We had 
agreed to draw the stumps at 
seven o'clock ; at six-fifty-five we 
had two runs. to get to win, when 
some one of the opposite side 
shouted, ‘Seven has struck.’ Um- 
pires were appealed to ; the watch 
of one said five minutes to, that 
of the other five minutes past, 
seven. While we disputed a 
distant infallible clock sounded 
the hour. Of course you will say 
the umpires’ watches ought to 
have been compared at first, and 
in a state of high civilisation they 
would have been. But which 
side had won? We had been 
done, we argued, out of five 
minutes, in which we should most 
likely have obtained our two runs. 
But, said our opponents, you\had 
not got them by seven o'clock. 
And I am afraid the question will 
not be answered much before the 
settlement of the damages in 
the well-known story of the cow 
and the boat. 

I wonder if it rains as much as 
ever in Yorkshire. I am more of 
a South-countryman now, and an 
umbrella is by no means a super- 
fluous article in these parts. But 
such weather as Parsley had for 
its tide afore mentioned was a 
thing to be talked of for the rest 
of the summer. It almost always 
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rained. Some said it was the 
long chimneys that did it; but, as 
a rule, we played ‘rain or shine.’ 
Saturday was our ‘day out,’ and 
we could not afford to waste it, 
But the ‘field’ was sometimes a 
strange sight. I wonder if a 
certain member of the present 
Government remembers, as I re- 
member it, his energetic fielding 
at long-leg with a large potato 
sack artistically disposed about 
his person. And it was not 
enlivening to sit, as we once did 
for over four hours, in a tent on a 
ground two miles from anywhere, 
hoping in vain for a cessation in 
a downpour so heavy that even 
our play was stopped. 

An additional reason for our 
unwillingness to be driven in by 
the wet was that if the opposing 
teams got together, with nothing 
to do but to talk, disputes would 
arise as to the prowess of the re- 
spective champions, which were 
apt to be settled by appeal to the 
ordeal of battle. Affection for this 
said ordeal was a distinguishing 
characteristic of a township which 
we will call Sudby ; so much so, 
that when I was once making up 
an eleven to contend with the 
Sudbeians, and was balancing the 
claims of two of our men, about 
equal in cricketing power, but un- 
equal in physical strength and 
height, the matter was settled by 
Jem: ‘ We'll take Tom’ (this was 
the big man), ‘for he'll be most 
use if it comes to a row.’ 

Sudby had a bad name—there 
was no denying it—and I fear that 
it partly deserved it. Dog-fights 
certainly were, I do not say they 
are now, more plentiful on Sun- 
day than on other days in Sudby, 
and the mysterious game of knur 
and spell was in full swing during 
the time of afternoon service; for 
there was a church there, and 
more than one chapel ; and there 
was a parson—Parson M. he was 
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called—who tried to do his duty ; 
but the material was too hard for 
him to make much impression 
upon it. Nor did the chapels tare 
much better than the church. 
But when Parson M. died every 
one said he had done what he 
could, anc no doubt he had gone 
to hisreward. Whereupon there 
appeared in one of the papers of 
a neighbouring large town a para- 
graph professing to describe Par- 
son M. applying for admission at 
the door of which St. Peter held 
the key. 

‘Who are you? asks the saint. 

‘I am Parson M.’ 

‘Where do you come from ?’ 

‘I come from Sudby.’ 

St. Peter has never heard of 
sucha place. Parson M., however, 
convinces him after much trouble 
of the existence of Sudby, and is 
admitted at last; the saint apolo- 
gising for the delay, because, saith 
he, ‘ You are the first that -has 
come from there.’ 

This I remember brought an 
indignant reply, assuring the 
public that there were as good 
Christians in Sudby as in C.— 
the town where the paper was 
published — only they did not 
make a parade of their religion. 
Whatever doubt might be enter- 
tained as to the truth of the first 
part of this assertion, the latter 
part was strictly in accordance 
with the facts. 

I have all but lost sight of my 
old allies now, but I hear of them 
occasionally. The stealer of runs 
is flourishing, and in a fair way, 
they tell me, to make his for- 
tune; but he still sticks to cricket, 
his fifty years notwithstanding. 
‘ We've no captain in our club,’ he 
used to say ; ‘ we're all captains.’ 
But he got his way then, and gets 
it all the more now ; it is a case of 
‘Down with the rulers, down with every- 


ing ; 
We'll all be equal—and I'll be your 
king.’ 
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He is great in the chair at the 
annual dinner, and greater at 
bulls, rivalling even him of the 
sister isle, who on taking his 
place thus addressed a troublesome 
member of the company: ‘ Now, 
Mr. B., let me hear nothing from 
you this evening but silence, and 
not too much of that.’ 

The little man who used to 
keep our wickets, and whose tem- 
per was, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, extremely villanous—he 
was always spoken of as ‘ good- 
tempered Perkins’—has disap- 
peared from the scene. So also has 
the hen-fancier, a tall thin lachry- 
mose individual, who, being salu- 
ted on entering the tent after the 
decease of a favourite bird with 
‘Well, Thomas, how’s t’ owd hen?’ 
replied, ‘Nay, Richard, that’s 
shabby ; thou knawed it were 
deead ;’ and, pulling out his hand- 
kerchief, wept aloud. 

The ‘pillar’ of a small chapel, 
who, on the rare occasions of our 
allowing the wet to drive us 
within our canvas, would insist 
on regaling us with the latest 
piece of music therein in use, and 
who would entreat silence while 
he showed us how ‘This is the 
place where t’ bass cooms in,’ is 
still faithful, I am told, to the 
vocal, but grown too fat for the 
bodily, exercise. 

The last I saw of them all was 
when, being at home three months 
after my ordination, I was asked 
to preach by our old vicar. The 
club heard of it. There were one 
or two church-goers among them ; 
but the great majority, however, 
went, like him of the bass voice, 
to one or other of the numerous 
chapels. But as service began on 
the Sunday morning a long pro- 
cession of stalwart men, two and 
two, to the number of thirty, 
marched into the church and took 
their seats, and conducted them- 
selves with all due decorum. 
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I am a middle-aged parson by 
this time, in the West country, 
and heartily as I entered into our 
contests of old, I have grave 
doubts as to my deriving equal 
enjoyment from similar scenes 
now. We do play cricket in these 
parts, but among the class of our 
neighbours most nearly answering 
in position to my friends of the 
pit and mill we much need more 
élan and energy, and one or two 
special importations from the 
North would do our cricket doubt- 


Four Figures: 


a Threnody. 


Jess more good than harm. But 
there would be certain attendant 
risks: therun-stealer’s heart would 
surely be broken in his first in- 
nings ; and if th: answer received 
by me from a stout young butcher 
when asked to join us—viz. ‘I 
don’t want to have my legs knock- 
ed by that there hard ball’—were 
to be made to ‘good-tempered 
Perkins,’ I could not be answer- 
able for the consequences, or for 
the preservation of the peace of 
our sovereign lady the Queen. 





FOUR FIGURES. 
A Threnodp. 


O Nieurt, thou art not sweet! Scant rest indeed 
Thou giv’st to those who crave Lethwan draughts of thee, 
And vain desire remaineth still the meed 
Of those who in thy arms would e’en as dead men be ; 
And yet, because we seek thy spell not utterly in vain, 
Of thee, O Night, continually unhappy men are fain. 


O Day, thou art not glad! Thou bringest care, 
And weary hopeless toil, and pleasure wearier still ; 
Thou pointest out the deeds we may not dare, 
The ends which none may reach, the memories none may kill ; 
And yet, because we fear to tread the dark and lonely way 
Of sunless night, which all must tread, we cling to thee, O Day ! 


O Time, thou art not kind! Thou bringest eld, 
Remorse for vanish’d years, and all that might have been, 

As in thy glass illusions are dispell’d, 
The hollow wraith of hope, and all the sadness seen ; 
And yet, because we scarcely feel the ruin thou hast wrought, 
A further span of thee, O Time, by foolish men is sought. 


O Love, thou art not sweet, or glad, or kind ! 
Thou hauntest Night with wistful dreams ; thy tender grace 
Makes the Day mournful, while with longings blind 
We see Time’s ruthless touch conceal and mar thy face ; 
And yet, because we yearn to know the discipline of pain, 
From Day and Night and Time we strive a little Love to gain. 


P. M. L. 
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Ortentat scholars, according to 
the handsome admission of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, still live by 
the grace of Sir William Jones, 
and still draw on the stock of 
general interest which he excited 
in the English mind for Eastern 
subjects. Sir William Jones— 
distinguished as a gentleman, 
scholar, historian, lawyer, and 
politician—became aware, more 
than a hundred years ago, of the 
startling similarity between San- 
scrit, Latin, Greek, and Celtic ; 
to which group Colebrooke, his 
great successor, added the German 
and Slavonic, as being founded in 
the long-run on the same basis of a 
far-off Aryan philological unity. 
Other European scholars brought 
to light the full wealth of the mine 
first ‘prospected’ by Sir William 
Jones ; and as the result of their 
labours we now know that in 
language, and all that is implied 
by language, India and Europe 
are one. 

‘The East, formerly a land 
of dreams, of fables, and fairies, 
has become to us a land of unmis- 
takable reality; the curtain be- 
- tween the West and the East has 
been lifted, and our old forgotten 
home stands before us again in 
bright colours and definite out- 
lines. Two worlds, separated for 
thousands of years, have been re- 
united as by a magical spell, and 
we feel rich in a past that may 
well be the pride of our noble 
Aryan family. We say no longer, 
vaguely and poetically, Ez Oriente 
luz, but we know that all the 
most vital elements of our know- 
ledge and civilisation—our lan- 
guages, our alphabets, our figures, 
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our weights and measures, our 
art, our religion, our traditions, 
our very nursery stories—came to 
us from the East; and we must 
confess that but for the rays of 
Eastern light, whether Aryan, or 
Semitic, or Hamitic, that called 
forth the hidden germs of the 
dark and dreary West, Europe, 
now the very light of the world, 
might have remained for ever a 
barren and forgotten promontory 
of the primeval Asiatic continent. 
We live, indeed, in a new world 
—the barrier between the West 
and the East, that seemed insur- 
mountable, has vanished. The 
East is ours, we are its heirs, and 
claim by right our share in its in- 
heritance.’* 

It was owing to the labours of 
scholars that India first assumed 
a mysterious and, so to say, an- 
cestral dignity in the eyes of the 
Western world. When the do- 
minion passed from the Mogul to 
the hands of Englishmen, the 
civilisation of the subject race 
was estimated at a shade better 
than that of barbarians, and the 
gulf was wide indeed between 
the conqueror and the conquered. 
The discovery of Sanscrit threw a 
bridge of affection and common 
origin over the chasm that had 
separated the two races, and the 
course of thought and speculation 
was entirely revolutionised. The 
position of India in the scale of 
civilisation came to be distinctly 
apprehended, and the relations of 
its people with the advanced na- 


* Address delivered before the Aryan 
Section of the International Congress of 
Orientalists, in London, September 1874, 
by Professor Max Miiller. 
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tions of the world were fully 
realised. The great discoveries 
of comparative philology have 
had considerable influence on 
the scholars and thinkers of 
India, and the leaders of public 
opinion in that country. They 
rose under its influence from an 
attitude of relative prostration 
before the mental superiority of 
the West, to learn that intellectu- 
ally, if not also physically, they 
had been the equals of Greeks, 
Romans, and Saxons, and that the 
ascertained fact of the past might 
be shaped into an aspiration for 
the future. ‘Such silent influ- 
ences,’ it has been pertinently said, 
‘ often escape the eye of the poli- 
tician and the historian ; but at 
critical moments they may decide 
the fate of whole nations and 
empires.’ 

India and Europe have begun 
vividly to affect the activity of 
each other; studies are recipro- 
cated; science is subjected to a 
mutual enlargement; the grosser 
forms of the theology of the one 
are being refined and elevated, if 
not actually abandoned, for the 
more spiritual conceptions of the 
other; and the caste fetters of 
social restriction acquire elasticity, 
or else loosen themselves before 
dropping off from limbs that re- 
bel against their irritation. This 
interchange of sentiment and re- 
spect, which we have endeavoured 
briefly to trace to its origin, has, 
up to the present time, reached its 
culmination in the visit to India 
of which the records are now be- 
fore us; and may be borne in 
mind, along with the more ob- 
vious attractions of the immense 
extent of his future empire in the 
East, and the splendid and misty 
glories of its hoary civilisation.and 
intellectual achievements, as com- 
pelling from the Prince of Wales 
at the banquet given in honour of 
his birthday, November 9th, 1875, 
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the day after his landing at Bom- 
bay, the generous and full-hearted 
words; ‘It has long been my 
earnest wish—the dream of my 
life—to visit India,’ How many 
of us there are who are doomed 
to cherish the same aspiration 
in life-long disappointment ! 

At the time when many of the 
details and circumstances of the 
projected visit were canvassed 
both in and out of Parliament, it 
was predicted, with what was a 
practical unanimity, that it could 
hardly fail of being of immense 
importance to the history of the 
Indian Empire. It was trusted, 
and events have so far borne out 
the anticipation, that the royal 
tour would bring India and Indian 
interests more clearly home to 
English feeling than years of ordi- 
nary intercourse; that it would 
entail incalculable consequences 
in the more vivid relations it 
would establish between English 
and Indian life; and, further, that 
it would bethe offeringof a worthy 
homage to the noblest inheritance 
in the world by its future posses- 
sor. There were two modes, as 
explained by the Prime Minister 
on the 15th of July 1875, in 
which the Prince of Wales might 
visit India. He might go as the 
proclaimed representative of the 
sovereign, and his journey would 
in that case be a royal p 
He would be attended with mili- 
tary array, and with a retinue of 
princes and chieftains ; he would 
hold durbars ; he would probably 
be expected to institute an order 
of chivalry ; he would pay regal 
visits to those who possessed regal 
power ; he would not only expe- 
rience, but he would exercise, a 
magnificent hospitality ; he would 
not only be present at feasts, but 
he would preside at festivals, and 
on the whole would promote adis- 
play and create an excitement 
without parallel in India since the 
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days of the Great Mogul. On the 
other hand, the Prince might visit 
India as the guest of her Majesty's 
Viceroy—and this was the alter- 
native proposed to be carried out 
—under whose guidance and in- 
fluence he might haveanadmirable 
opportunity of becoming largely, 
if not completely, acquainted with 
the splendid scenery of that great 
peninsula, its ancient and teeming 
cities, and the vast variety of its 
nations and races. He would visit 
some of the principal chieftains of 
the land, enjoy their hospitality 
and share their exciting pastimes. 
He would throughout have an 
opportunity of displaying that 
liberality which was natural to 
his amiable and generous disposi- 
tion; and would return to this 
country with the bountiful results 
of a large and matured experience. 
Mr. Bright trusted that the visit 
of the Prince might act as a cor- 
rective to the rudeness, coarseness, 
and dominancy of too many Eng- 
lish officials and settlers towards 
the people of India; and would 
be glad to know hereafter that the 
unfailing kindness, generosity, and 
courtesy of the Prince had brought 
about a new epoch, from which 
should date a period of marked 
improvement in the conduct of all 
Englishmen intrusted by their 
country with the government of 
the vast population of India. He 
thought it probable that, by his 
personal conduct, his courtesy, 
kindness, and sympathy with that 
great people over whom it might 
one day be his tremendous re- 
sponsibility to rule, the Prince of 
Wales might leave behind him 
memories that would be of exceed- 
ing value, and equal in influence 
to the greatest measures of state 
policy that any government could 
propound. 

In the light of words so kindly 
and so momentous, it is little won- 
der to read of the solemnity of 
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demeanour which characterised 
the Prince at his first landing in 
India, where he was to be regard- 
ed as the exemplar and, so tosay, 
the incarnation of English gra- 
ciousness and sympathy amongst 
a people, many of whom believed 
they had grievances arising from 
the superciliousness of less exalted 
specimens of their English fellow- 
subjects : 

‘Some who saw the Prince as he land- 
ed thought they observed that he had a 

aver cast of countenance than was ha- 

itual with him a few years ago, and 
said they did not know whether to at- 
tribute it to the sun, which was Onusually 
hot for the time of year, or to the emo- 
tion caused by the novelty and grandeur 
of the scene, accustomed as he was to 
such sights, Others wrote that he “seem- 
ed serious and even sad of aspect” as he 
walked up the landing-stage from the 
royal barge, and that he “returned the 
salutations which greeted him with a pre- 
occupied air that betrayed emotions work- 
ing within.” But atall events his answer 
to the address of the Corporation was 
delivered with the utmost clearness of 
elocution, and in a manner which gained 
the hearts of those who saw him, if, in- 
deed, they at all required any gaining.’ 

The Prince of Wales's Tour is 

an imposing and stately work in 
two volumes, and may be regarded 
as in some sense official, seeing 
that Dr. Russell held the appoint- 
ment of honorary private secretary 
to his Royal Highness, to whom, 
by permission, the Tour is dedi- 
cated. It is adorned with nume- 
rous illustrations, full page, 
vignettes, and tail-pieces, by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall, artist in the suite 
of the Prince of Wales ; and has 
for its frontispiece a photograph 
of the Prince, taken from life 
by Messrs. Lock & Whitfield, 
July 17th, 1876. The word 
‘ official’ just used in reference to 
Dr. Russell's Diary should be 
understood in the light of the 
short address ‘To the Reader,’ 
which occupies the next page to 
the dedication : 

‘A few words to the reader to explain 


some matters connected with this book, 
It is a Journal or Diary kept from day 
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to day, in which the Prince of Wales is 
the central figure round which all the 
things, ons, and events mentioned in 
it revolve, so that ny name and title 
occur repeatedly in the same page, it is 
necessary, from the nature of the work, 


that they should do so, The impressions 
seoestel by the writer are his own ; and 
if, as is rarely the case, opinions are ex- 
pressed on questions of policy or of go- 
vernment, they must not be ascribed to 
any one but to him who states them. 
Wherever the word “we” occurs, the 
reader is prayed to take it as meaning 
“the royal party,” not as the pronoun in 
an editorial sense, or as indicative of 
any intent to involve the identity of the 
Prince with that of the gentlemen who 
accompanied him.’ 


An ‘Introducticn’ traces the 
general progress, with the difficul- 
ties and occasional postponements 
of the idea of the Prince’s tour, 
from its earliest suggestion by 
Lord Canning, and favourable 
reception by the Prince Consort, 
to the time of the arrival at Brin- 
disi, the first stage of its happy 
consummation, where the Prince 
embarked on board the Serapis, 
October 16th, 1875, the date with 
which Dr. Russell's ‘ Diary’ form- 
ally begins. 

We pass over the trip to the 
Pireeus. 

Afterleaving Aden, our ‘Indian 
Gibraltar, the Serapis quietly 
stood on her way to Bombay, 
which was reached on the 8th of 
November, the Prince on land- 
ing being received by all the civil 
and military officers, and all the 
ladies that could be gathered to- 
gether from hundreds of miles 
round. When the Prince came 
on shore the anxiety of the chiefs 
to see him was almost painful. 
For once they were much agitated, 
and the proudest. de from 
the cover of their habitual reserve 
and from the maintenance of that 
staid deportmént which the Ori- 
ental Turveydrop considers the 
best proof of high state and regal 
dignity. The Prince was at first 
shut out from their view, or was 
only revealed at timesin the centre 
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of a waving mass of cocked hats, 
plumed helmets, uniforms, and 
European dresses, in which he was 
scarcely distinguishable ; but when 
they could identify him, the frank- 
ness of his smile, and the candid 
look with which he surveyed 
them, produced on the instant a 
favourable impression. 

The reception of the various 
chiefs on the day following the 
landing was an interesting scene. 
A salute of twenty-one guns an- 
nounced the arrival of the Maha- 
raja of Mysore, the adopted son 
of the Maharaja who died in 1867, 
and the restoration of whose house 
is one of the most remarkable 
political acts of any recent Indian 
Government. 

In the course of a graphic de- 
scription of the scenes in the 
arena offered by. the Gaekwar at 
Baroda for the diversion of the 
Prince, Dr. Russell declares his 
belief that the elephants shammed 
the fighting ; but there was no 
doubt that the buffaloes meant 
business. From Baroda his Royal 
Highness and party returned to 
Bombay, which they left on the 
25th of November, on their rather 
uncertain way by sea to Goa, the 
reports of cholera in Southern 
India having made their future 
prospects rather unsettled, and 
having compelled them to con- 
sider their shooting excursion in 
the interior of that part of the 
Peninsula as definitively aban- 
doned. 

The next place of stoppage was 
Beypoor, which they left on the 
evening of the 29th for Colombo; 
and at noon on the following day 
the squadron was off Quilon, 
whilst at 5 p.m. Cape Comorin 
was well in sight—‘the end of 
India.’ Colombo was reached on 
the 1st of December, and Ceylon 
proceeded to go into ecstasies of 
loyal demonstration. 

In Ceylon the Prince enjoyed 











some eventful elephant-shooting ; 
and the whole party were en- 
tranced by the prodigality of the 
most lovely and varied vegeta- 
tion, the joy of which was temper- 
ed by the wicked plenitude of 
leeches, centipedes, and vicious 
reptiles and insects. Two illusions 
were likewise disturbed — the 
Veddahs demonstrated that they 
had the power and even the cus- 
tom of laughter ; and the treasur- 
ed tooth of Gotama Buddha was 
all but proved to be the false 
production of some fraudulent 
dentist. 

Levées, receptions, banquets, 
and other ceremonies occupied the 
halting-times of the Prince be- 
tween Tuticorin and Madras, 
where, for the first time, his 
identity was infallibly assured to 
the uninitiated, and often be- 
wildered, spectators by the inge- 
nuity of the Duke of Buckingham: 


‘The golden umbrella held over the 
Prince's head was an excellent thought, 
and relieved many doubting minds, It 
is not always easy even for those fami- 
liar with European usages to make out 
the principal person in a public proces- 
sion. The Duke of Buckingham, whose 
attention to details caused the whole 
Madras visit to be so successful, seized on 
the Oriental idea of having an umbrella 
as a special means of identifying the 
Prince, and thereby gratified thousands 
of people. “I am not sure if I have seen 
him after all,” exclaimed a chief at Bom- 
bay, “and I have travelled 600 miles 
merely to get a look at the Shahzadah !" 
Another chief said to the Minister of a 
native State, “Think what a way I have 
come to see the Prince!—think what dis- 
tances we have journeyed, and yet we are 
only permitted to gaze on his face for a 
moment!" “Very true,” replied the 
Minister, “‘ but just think what a way the 
Prince has come to see you!”’ 


At Madras, durbars, presenta- 
tions, and return visits occupied 
the attention of the Prince and 
the native chieftains; but the 
characteristic amusement of the 
place—to say nothing of the races 
and of the meet of the Madras pack 
at Guindy, each of which present- 
ed several features of interest— 
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was the illumination of the surf, 
for which the roadstead is so 
famous and so formidable. Em- 
barking at Madras on the 18th 
of December, when the people are 
said largely to have stayed away 
from the parting ceremony out of 
sorrow for the Prince’s leaving, 
his Royal Highness arrived on the 
23d at Calcutta, the entry into 
which, on the ground that ‘ such 
pageants are singularly alike,’ 
Dr. Russell forbears to particu- 
larise; and we are bound to 
honour the occasional breach of 
a custom, the too frequent obser- 
vance of which might become 
tedious in narration, however 
brilliant and stirring in action. 
In the City of Palaces the Prince 
received the Maharajasof Puttiala, 
Holkar of Indoor, of Jeypoor, of 
Cashmere, of Rewah, and the 
Sultana Jehan, Begum of Bhopal. 
Christmas-day was remarkable for 
the attendance of the Prince and 
the Viceroy at the cathedral, 
where, ata full choral service, and 
before a crowded congregation, 
the late Bishop Milman preached 
a charity sermon for distressed 


Europeans. 


‘It contained no reference to the 
Prince’s visit. It was an earnest and 
powerful ap to Christians to set an 
example to theheathen. Every English- 
man in India was a missionary; he be- 
came a minister of God or a minister of 
evil; he was char; with the burden of 
Christ. By his life was Christ's teaching 
ju > This principle of direct respon- 
sibility Bishop Milman insisted on most 
forcibly, concluding with an admirable 
appeal for aid to our distressed country - 
men.” 


Another reception of chiefs 
took place at.Government House 
on the 27th, at which attended 
the emissaries from the King of 
Burmah, the Maharaja of Punnah, 
an embassy from the Nepalese 
Government, Raghbeer Sing, the 
Raja of Jheend, the Maharaja of 
Benares, and the Maharaja of 
Nahun, to whom, on the day 
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following, return visits were paid. 
A grand chapter of the Star of 
India, attended with great pomp 
of investiture, was held on New 
Year’s-day 1876, in the afternoon 
of which the Prince unveiled an 
equestrian statue of the late Lord 
Mayo, on the Maidan or plain 
near Government House. 

It is unnecessary to follow the 
various pageants incidental to the 
Prince’s itinerary from Calcutta, 
vid Bankipoor, Patna, Benares, 
Ramnagar, Fyzabad, Lucknow, 
and Cawnpoor, to ‘ imperial Delhi.’ 
Lucknow, however, was the scene 
of one of the most pathetic epi- 
sodes described within the prince- 
ly covers of Dr. Russell’s Odyssey. 
The occasion was the laying of 
the memorial-stone to the loyal 
Sepoys who fell in the defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow. 
One veteran, led in by his sons, 
nearly blind from a wound, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let me see him.’, The 
Prince, understanding what he 
meant, told his officers to permit 
him to approach. The veteran, 
with his hand to his turban at 
the salute, came quite close, peered 
into the Prince’s face, drew a deep 
sigh, and said, ‘I thank Heaven I 
have lived to see this day and the 
Prince's face.’ But when he felt 
the Prince had taken his hand he 
burst into tears, and was led sob- 
bing away. If only we ‘could 
multiply ad libitum amongst 
English officials the fine tact and 
the gracious tenderness thus mani- 
fested by the Prince of Wales, a 
reflection made by Dr. Russell a 
few pages farther on in his nar- 
rative would be deprived of all 
its sting and significance. ‘If we 


ever lose India,’ he writes, ‘ it will 
be from want of sympathy.’ 

A grand review was held at 
Delhi on the 12th of January, 
followed on succeeding days by 
various military manceuvres; 
whilst the short stay at Lahore, 
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which the Prince reached in the 
early morning of the 18th, was 
remarkable for a circuit which he 
made in the environs of the city, 
in order to pass near the encamp- 
ments of the Rajas of the Pun- 
jaub. 

The various chiefs had of course 
to be received and visited by the 
Prince ; who left Lahore on the 
20th to visit the Maharaja of 
Cashmere at Jummoo, seven miles 
from which the Maharaja appeared 
with his principal Sirdars, and a 
magnificent sowaree, to welcome 
the Prince to hisdominions. The 
same, if not a greater and rarer, 
splendour distinguished the es- 
cort prepared for the departure of 
the Prince on the 22d on his 
return to Lahore, whence he jour- 
neyed vid Umritsir, celebrated for 
its Golden Temple, in which is 
the Holy Book or Grunt of Na- 
nuk, to Agra, the unique glory of 
which is the Taj Mahal, which 
the Prince, after paying return 
visits to the fourteen chiefs whom 
he had previously received at a 
levée, went on the evening of the 
27th to see illuminated, and to 
which he paid a subsequent visit 
with the more fitting and harmo- 
nious accompaniment of the un- 
assisted and unmocked Indian 
moonlight. ‘The Taj Mahal by 
Moonlight’ is, indeed, one of the 
most beautiful and poetic of the 
illustrations for which we are in- 
debted to the subtle pencil of Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall ; and the Taj sup- 
plies very naturally one of the 
most eloquent and gently thril- 
ling of all Dr. Russell's descrip- 
tions, 


‘Most writers who have tried their 
hands at a description of the Taj set out 
with the admission that it is indescribable, 
and then “‘ to give some idea” of 
it. I donot know héw many of the fair 
ladies present agreed with Colonel See- 
man’s wife, who said to him, “I cannot 
criticise, but I can tell you what J feel. 
I would die to-morrow to have such a 
tomb!” Holy and profane men, poets, 




















prosers, and tical people, all write of 
the he in the same strain. “Too . 
too holy to be the work of human hands!” 
—“a poem in marble!"—*the sigh of a 
broken heart!”—“ poetic marble arrayed 
in eternal glory!’—* the inspiration is 
from heaven—the execution worthy of 
it!” But the Taj with 7000 s tors 
—7000 people who came to look at the 
Prince of Wales looking at the Taj! 
Weil, it played its part to perfection. 

pa the terrace, the Prince 
walked over to the shelter of the dark 
gateway of the mosque. Gradually there 
grew out, in all its fair proportions and 
beauty, framed in the purple of the 
starry heavens, the marble “Queen of 
Sorrow,” which has power to dim every 
eye, Then trooping into the illuminated 
square came a d, and forthwith the 
soft tender notes of “Vedrai carino” 
floated through the night air. It may be 
doubted if Moomtaz-i-Mabul, or “the 
Exalted One of the Palace,” would have 
quite approved of the music. However, 
Mozart was better than the maestro whose 
compositions next challenged the ears of 
the company. But the eye mastered 
every sense, and the loveliness of the Taj 
stole over the soul. In spite of blue 
lights and lime lights, of lively dance 
music, of clank of spurs and sabres on 
the complaining marble, there was not a 
point which the peerless mausoleum could 
make which was for an instant marred or 
lost. Entering the tomb itself—the cul- 
minating glory--the party stood and 
gazed, almost trembling with admiration. 
Presently a clear, sustained note rose up 
into the vaulted roof of the tomb, and 
there found its counterpart, and the two 
commingled, swept upwards, and soared 
away, “till naught remained ‘twixt them 
and silence.” Again and again the notes 
soared, and the auditors stood breathless. 
Then came a few chords in sweet unison 
from four or five singers, but to my ear 
the effect was not so impressive as that of 
an old Moulvie’s voice reading prayers 
when last I was there. That grand, 
grumbling chant awoke echoes which 
sounded like the responses of some vast 
congregation, The interior has been 
swept, garnished, cleaned, and, as far as 
can be, restored. If Shah Jehan could 
come back to earth, it is not too much to 
suppose that he would thank Sir John 
Strachey for the labour of love which has 
stayed the hand of the spoiler.’ 


We do not attempt to follow 
the Prince in his excursions from 
Agra to Bhurtpoor, to Futtehpoor 
Sikri, or to Gwalior, with the 
details of Scindia’s review, stéte 
banquet, and loya! expressions. 

On the 8th of February the 
Prince escaped from the burdens 
of high state to the comparative 
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freedom of a protracted hunting 
expedition to the Terai, a prairie- 
like formation lying outside the 
belt of woodland which girdles 
the base of the Himalayas, and is 
by reputation full of tigers. In 
ten days, however, not more than 
four of these animals had been 
secured ; and it was only when 
the party crossed the river Sarda, 
and entered the territory of Nepal, 
where they were received and ae- 
companied by Sir Jung Bahadoor, 
that they found themselves in the 
choicest tiger and elephant pre- 
serves. 

Adventures and dangers of 
various kinds were not to seek ; 
it sometimes happened that those 
who came to hunt scarcely re- 
mained to be hunted. Especially 
was this the case on an occasion 
when a powerful and courageous 
old ‘ tusker,’ to whom Dr. Russell 
tearfully gives the name ‘ Miserri- 
mus,’ charged the fleeing horse- 
men and pad-elephants, and was 
only brought to a sense of pro- 
priety by the mingled skill and 
prowess of a couple of fighting 
elephants, Bijli and Jung Per- 
shaud by name, the latter the 
champion elephant ofthe Nepalese 
woods. 


‘Sir Jung’s face was a picture to see, 
and if looks could kill, the fugitive was a 
dead elephant, “Call up the pads, Let 
the Prince mount at once,” he exclaimed. 
But his Royal Highness expressed a wish 
t» ride, and thereby secured the success of 
the day ; for there can be no doubt it was 
only the speed of the horses which enabled 
the party to come up with the runaway 
and bring him to bay; and finally—but I 
anticipate. If Sir Jung rode before, he 
flew now. It is wonderful how we got 
through that gallop; for, to the difficul- 
ties of the nature already mentioned to 
be negotiated, there was added the violent 
shying of the horses at the trumpeting 
pads. In ten minutes there was an awful 
clamour on our flank, Hundreds of pads, 
with mahouts and mallet-men, yelling 
like maniacs, at full speed in a 
succession of brown waves through the 
glade. The trackers had hit off the spot 
where the tusker had passed. They were 
in full pursuit. Sir Jung turned towards 
the plain. When the horsemen reached 
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the verge of the forest, they saw before 
them, in a plain of high grass, a huge 
brown back, borne along on invisible le; 
reminding one very much of a half-sub- 
merged whale cleaving its way in a placid 
sea, The cheer that burst forth—a joyous 
English hunting “Tally-ho!” “ Hark 
forward !”—-was such as was never heard 
before, + will probably — payee 
again, in ese jungle. The too! 
the Danted ‘Sephast aback. pl 
raised his proboscis inquiringly, looked 
round with an air as of one who would 
say, “ What manner of men be these ?” 
then, after a brief survey, he resumed his 
course for the swamp, The instant the 
elephant stopped, Sir Jung shouted, 
« zadah! take care! Look out, all 
of you! You must not gonearhim! In 
that long grass you have no chance of 
getting away!” But when he saw the 
elephant was moving away, he clapped 
spurs to his horse and, keeping outsid 
e thick grass, galloped in a line parall 
to the course of the beast, Away went 
the Prince, 7 went every one, venire & 
terre, witb a “ Hark forward !” that made 
the woods echo. Very soon the horsemen 
were careering in front of the monster, on 
a piece of burnt prairie, where the reeds 
were so thick and stiff as almost to force 
one’s foot out of the stirrup. It could be 
seen that he was sore distressed. He had 
been on the move incessantly from dawn ; 
had travelled over mountain and valley ; 
had no time to rest or to eat; his sides 
were heaving, his gait was heavy, he 
tossed his head wearily from side to side, 
showing one, and but one, very large tusk 
and the stump of another. “But e was 
tremendous in bulk and stature, He 
came on, bigger and bigger as he loomed 
above the cleared space. Then, his pro- 
boscis extended, his tail straight out, he 
stood and looked around ; suddenly utter- 


‘ing a shrill cry, he made a run at the 


horsemen who were circling before him. 
There was something so ludicrous in the 
gait and attitude of the charging elephant 
that every one, as he bent down on his 
saddle and rode literally for his life, burst 
out laughing—all — Sir Jung, who, 
with one eye over his shoulder, kept call- 
ing out, “Look out, Prince! Take 
Prince!” (“Sbahzadah! Kuberdar rm" 
But though t a at which his strange, 
i e carried him along was 
extraordinary, the beast was much too fa- 
tigued to continue it very long. He 
halted, blew a note of rage, swaying his 
head to and fro, and flapping his ears, It 
was of the utmost consequence to keep 
 eppwe <n, —we amass 
im as possible, t e tin, ts 
could come up. In a eats orse- 
men wheeled and swept round him, Sir 
Jung shaking his fist and using the most 
—_ terms to the indignant animal, 
wn went his head, up went proboscis 
and tail once more, This time he turned 
straight on the Prince, who was shaking 
with laughter as he put his horse—a 
splendid Arab—to his top speed, Fast as 


he went, the terrible proboscis was not 
many yards bebind for a second or two; 
but the pace was too great to last. The 
horses evidently had the pull in this 
; and there was nothing to fear 
ut a fall or stumble, and then—well, 
“ nothing can save you!” Over and over 
again the bold attack and precipitate flight 
were repeated. It was now Mr. Rose, now 
Lord Suffield, now Lord Carington, who 
was singled out, as one — to be 
nearest. All the had the honour of 
a run in turn. Alfred Paget and 
Lord C. Beresford, who had remained on 
pad-elephants, not —— such a finish 
to the day, were out of the hunt; and 
Prince Louis of Battenberg had given a 
jar to his broken collar-bone, and was re- 
turning to camp. 

All this time we were expecting the 
champions ; we were but the velites en- 
gaging the enemy till the solid infantry 
could come up. Repeated messengers 
were despatched to hasten the fighting 
elephants; but the redoubtable Jung 
Pershaud was rather done about the legs, 
as is the manner of giants, and could not 
travel fast, and Bijli Pershaud was far in 
the _ The — gp either — 
mu tigued te is persecutors 
any more, or having duly reflected on the 
best course to pursue, now set off at a 

uick walk in the direction of the marsh 
} me which it was above all Fm de- 
sirable to keep him. In vain the horse- 


men ca in front of him, rode up to 
his flanks, and within switch of his 
tail. On he went, like a porpoise through 


a shoal of herrings, sweeping his proboscis 
right and left, It was exciting to beable 
to get so close to him ; it was irritating to 
be so powerless to control his course or 
divert him from his purpose. Nearer and 
nearer loomed the rushes, the waving 
reeds, the long feathery grass of the 
swamp. “ He will escape, byJove! Can 
nothing be done? ere are those 
wretched el ts?” The Prince, Sir 
Jung, all ea final and close attack ; 
but he is not to be led away. He 
enters the swamp; the rushes and tall 
reeds close behind him ; he is lost to sight. 
There is an exclamation of something 
more than disappointment; but Sir Jung 
says calmly, “ We are sure of him when 
Jung Pershaud comes up. That fellow 
will not far; he cannot leave the 
marsh,” was a belt of trees close 
at hand. All sat down in the shade. A 
Nepalese was sent up a tall tree, “He 
sees the elephant,” said Sir Jung. “ The 
haramzadah is in a pool, ——s and 
cooling himself. It is as I expected.” 
As the champions who are coming down 
have names, and “ haramzadah” is not a 
nice one, I shall call the runagate Miser- 
rimus, 
onm om betes pao —— Fw 
is time the army 0 ts 
been rounding dee of the swamp, and 
we could see them draw up in a 
liying barrier. Sir Jung sent off an aide 
de-camp every five minutes, “He will 
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quite recover,” said Sir Jung, “if this 
goes on, and be able to fight his way out, 
perhaps!” At last a bell, like that of a 
town-crier, was heard ringing from afar. 
There was a joyous cry, “ Jung Pershaud 
is coming!” The head of the great brute, 
painted a bright red, came in sight above 
the reeds, He was plodding heavily 
along, but with an evident air of business 
about him ; and as if he had to keep an 
appointment with his antagonist in that 
precise ~~ he went straight into the 
swamp. en Miserrimus heard the 
+ elang of the bell swinging from 
Jung Pershaud’s neck coming down on him, 
he slowly turned and swept away the reeds 
with his proboscis, so as to get a clearer 
view, iserrimus had only one tusk and 
the stump of another; but his perfect 
tusk was a beauty, and it ended in a very 
fine point. This he lowered, as if to re- 
ceive cavalry. Jung did not give Miser- 
rimus much time for reflection. He was 
a trained bruiser, and he was larger than 
the other, bigas he was, Jung, moreover, 
had two very strong tusks, cut short, in- 
deed, but still four feet or five feet long, 
and bound round with brass rings to pre- 
vent fracture. Jung, raising his proboscis 
with a flourish, ran in, and when within a 
foot of his enemy’s weapon swerved a 
little, and gave him what I can only term 
“a clout” on the side ofthe head. Miser- 
rimus turned a little to get his sole tusk 


to bear. Jung, passing on towards his. 


quarter, gave him a ram right on the 
beam, which fairly “reeled” him half 
over. The thud was like a stroke on the 
big drum in a silent theatre. It was fol- 
lowed by a fearful battering ram in the 

uarter gallery. That was enough for 

iserrimus. “There's more,” quoth he 
to himself, “where that came from ;” 
= as se drew back ies —— ram 

No, 3, his antagonist fairly bolted, and, 

with bendinwrm. g piesblenes, set out for 
the open country, leaving Jung to beat the 
empty air. iserrimus had evidently 
mastered the situation. “This trained 
assassin is bigger and stronger than I am, 
but I am more fleet of foot, I am re- 
freshed by my bath, and I'll make for the 
forest, where horses cannot follow me. 
As for these pads—disgraceful females— 
I'll sweep them away like flies.” Thus 
meditating, he received a dig in the stern 
from Jung Pershaud, which nearly sent 
him on his wise head, and quickened the 
resolve, There was a tremendous squelch- 
ing in the grass, and in a minute more Mi- 
serrimus cameout, heading for the wooded 
ridge. As he calcula the pads and 
smaller fighting elephants turned in the 
most abject terror. Jung made one more 
strenuous attempt to him, but 
Miserrimus was at least two knots faster ; 
he slipped into the very wood in which 
we were, long before the other could reach 
it. 

Horsemen in a forest have no chance 
of escaping an elephant, Sir Jung’s 
anxiety was intense, “Don’t near 
him! Keep him in view, that is all!” 
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It was marvellous to see how the elephant, 
resistless as Fate, crashed along, only 
turning for the larger trees. Miserrimus 
continued his career till he reached a 
small stream, and saw he would have to 
cross some open ground before he could 
reach the great forest. All our hope now 
was in Bijli Pershaud—the “ Lightning” 
conqueror, The Prince had ridden out of 
the belt, expecting to see the fight renewed 
outside, and I was following, when I 
saw Sir Jung riding among the trees as 
fast as he could manage it, with Mr. 
Girdlestone’s Arab horse-breaker “ Bill” 
and Captain Grant after him. On the 
skirts of the wood was a deep, ditch-like 
stream, Sir Jung went at it and cleared 
the brook, but the horse very near lost 
his balance and slipped in. “ Bill” sailed 
across like a bird. Captain Grant was 
over at the same moment; I was obliged 
to go a little higher up. The horse 
breasted the bank, and sent me skimming 
gracefully along the ground on the other 
side; but as my Arab did not attempt to 
run away, I was enabled to mount, thanks 
to Captain Grant, and follow my leader. 
I was surprised to see Sir Jung suddenly 
pull up outside the forest, shake his fist, 
and hear him pour out a volley of invec- 
tive on some one inside. “ He is abusing 
the elephant,” said Captain Grant. “He 
is insulting his female relations, and call- 
ing him every name in the world!” And 
there, sure enough, standing against a 
tree, was Miserrimus listening intently 
to Sir Jung, as if he were taking notes for 
an action of defamation, There wese only 
the four of us. Whether he thought he 
could finish the little lot off-hand, or that 
his feelings were roused to madness by a 
remark affecting the reputation of his de- 
ceased mother, I cannot say; but without 
sound or note of warning, like a house 
undermined by a flood, he plunged into 
the stream, and was at us in a moment, 
At this supreme moment Bijli Pershaud 
emerged om the covert a few yards 
away. Not so large as Jung Pershaud, 
but comparatively fresh, and of great 
courage. Miserrimus saw his new anta- 
gonist. He halted. “Fly from him! 


a lowered his head, and prepared for 
battle. Rash and ridiculous ee mg 
You are doomed. Bijli came on at full 
speed, and the two met with what ought 
to have been concussion of brains and 
smashes of frontal bones. It was a ter- 
rific encounter, Bijli was the quickest, 
Whether he was aided 4 the craft of 
man on his back or not, he delivered a 
tremendous blow on the port bow of 
Miserrimus which shook him from stem 
to stern, and seemed to spring a leak. 
Still Miserrimus tried to find sea-room for 
a run, but Bijli had fairly “ get him” now 


on his and kept to it. When Miser- 
rimus ran, Bijli ran too, wey tae faster, 
the teak and ram him before he could 


tack or wear. The Prince came in time 
to see the final defeat of Miserrimus, who, 
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after a aan, had just been —_ 
en fla délit close to a tree. Bijli 
gave ~ = ram against it, which made 
the branches quiver. This was repeated, 
Miserrimus seemed quite stupefied, The 
attendants of the small fighting- 
who had now come up, a turn 0; 
rope round his hind leg, while Bijli sought 
to engage his attention by giving him re- 
sonant whacks over the head and eyes 
with his trunk, But Miserrimus felt the 
rope, and broke away before it could be 
secured, He ran once more, followed by 
the relentless Bijii, pursued by the smail 
asa, 4 and encircled by a cloud 
horsemen, It was almost his last 
effort. Bijli gave him a stupendous and 
crashing ram in the quarter, which nearly 
sent himover. Then, and then only, — 
Miserrimus said, as plainly as elephant 
could say it, “I give in!” “There must be 
some elephant language as plain as any 
spoken words. He dropped his proboscis, 
as a vanquished knight lowers his sword- 
point, blew a feeble tootle of a trumpet, 
full of despondency—a cry for mercy— 
and stood screening his shame with his 
huge ears. Bijli accepted the surrender 
on the instant. He approached in a fond- 
ling sort of way, wound his proboscis 
round the captive’s neck, and, I daresay, 
complimented him on his very handsome 
resistance, ‘“ But, after all, Miserrimus, 
the odds were against you. There was 
old Jung Pershaud, and you beat him, and 
did very well; but I am ‘Bijli,’ you 
know!” As Miserrimus was thinking 
what answer to make to these compliments, 
the knaves with the ropes were at work 
again, and this time they made good their 
knot. He, however, gave a tottering run, 
which put the horsemen to flight; but 
there was no chance—a great rope trailing 
behind him, Bijli and four fighting- 
eleptants beating him over the head, and 
battering his r sides. Miserrimus 
stood still. Bijli stood before him, two 
elephants patted him with their trunks, 
and jammed him between them on each 
side till a rope was made fast to the other 
hind leg, and both were secured. He was 
now regularly taken into custody. The 
deed was done, and the brave and chival- 
rous old warrior was beaten to his knee, 
And lo! it was then discovered that 
Miserrimus was blindofaneye. He had, 
no doubt, lost it in the same fight in which 
his tusk had been broken off. Bijli had 
got at the blind side of Miserrimus. 
When this discovery was made, there was 
pity for Belisarius, and Sir Jung said, “I 
will let him go if the Prince expresses a 
wish that he should be set at liberty, but 
I hope to be allowed to offer his oval 
Highness the tusk.” The Prince at once 
demanded grace for the captive, and he 
was led away to a great tree, where he 
was moored by a veritable cable; but he 
made one great effort to get away, and 
—- > tree Yt summit ere he sub- 
mit! e@ crue not as th 
1. do for the aul dip at sea, held 
fast. Then he uttered one very bitter 
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cry. It is said that his wives answered 
him from afar, but for this I cannot vouch, 
There he stood, sullen and silent, rejecting 
with scorn the sugar-cane held out at 
arm's length of his proboscis, Next 
morning Miserrimus was set free, and 
went off in search of his family, who 
treated him, I hope, with the res: due 
to the brave and unfortunate. hen Sir 
Jung came over to the Prince’s camp-fire 
that night, he was accompanied by men 
bearing the beautiful tusk, which had been 
sawn off soon after we left. So ended 
the elephant hunt, which was perbeps the 
“best day” in India,’ 

The romance of the Prince’s 
tour has now been largely dis- 
counted. What was in effect the 
homeward route began on the 
6th of March, when the Prince 
reached Bareilly, having bowled 
along at a famous rate through 
‘Topey’ Rohileund, over a new 
road which had been made for 
many miles through the forest. 

At Allahabad was held a chap- 
ter of investiture of the Order of 
the Star of India; and on the 8th 
of March, the Prince, being then 
at Jubalpoor, made the acquaint- 
ance of seven miserables who had 
been for thirty-five years in gaol, 
having committed an incredible 
number of murders in pursuit of 
their profession as Thugs. Their 
lives had been spared because they 
had turned approvers ; and the 
most venerable of them all, who 
had a hideous leer and a ferocious 
mouth, almost chuckled as, with 
hands placed together in a depre- 
cating way, he gave, in answer to 
a question, ‘sixty-seven’ as the 
number of his victims. But even 
this goodly reckoning was far ex- 
ceeded by the exploits of another 
member of the same persuasion, 
whom the Prince met elsewhere. 

We may take leave of Dr. 
Russell’s Diary with a hopeful 
anticipation of the results of what 
is likely to be—or what has up to 
this time been, for we hear of a 
contemplated voyage to the fur- 
thest verge of our colonial empire 
—the most momentous of all 


peaceful royal progresses. 


A. H. G. 














MICHAEL STROGOFF, OR THE RUSSIAN COURIER. 


By Jutes VERNE. 





PART IL. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IRKUTSK. 


Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern 
Siberia, is a populous town, con- 
taining in ordinary times thirty 
thousand inhabitants. On the 
right side of the Augara rises a 
hill, on which are built numerous 
churches, a lofty cathedral, and 
the dwellings of its inhabitants 
disposed in picturesque disorder. 

Seen at a distance from the 
top of the mountain, which rises 
at about twenty versts off alqng 
the Siberian high-road, this town, 
with its cupolas, its bell-towers, 
its steeples slender as minarets, its 
domes like pot-bellied Chinese 
jars, presents something of an 
Oriental aspect. But this simi- 
larity vanishes as soon as the 
traveller enters. 

The town, half Byzantine, half 
Chinese, becomes European as 
soon as he sees its macadamised 
roads, bordered with pavements, 
traversed by canals, planted with 
gigantic birches; its houses of 
brick and wood, some of which 
have several stories ; the numerous 
equipages which drive along, not 
only tarantass and telgas, but 
broughams and coaches; lastly, 
its numerous inhabitants, far ad- 
vanced in the progress of civilisa- 
tion, and to whom the latest Paris 
fashions are not unknown. 

Being the refuge for all the 
Siberians of the province, Irkutsk 
was at this time very full. Stores 
of every kind had been collected 
in abundance. Irkutsk is the 





emporium of the innumerable 
merchandise which are exchanged 
between China, Central Asia, and 
Europe. The authorities had 
therefore no fear with regard to 
admitting the peasants of the 
valley of the Augara, Mongol- 
Khalkas, Toungouzes, Bowets, 
and leaving a desert between the 
invaders and the town. 

Irkutsk is the residence of 
the governor-general of Eastern 
Siberia. Below him acts a civil 
governor, in whose hand is con- 
centrated tho administration of 
the province; a head of police, 
who has much to do in a town 
where exiles abound; and lastly a 
mayor, chief of the merchants, 
and a person of some importance, 
from his immense fortune and the 
influence which he exercises over 
the people under him. 

The garrison of Irkutsk was at 
that time composed of an infantry 
regiment of Cossacks, consisting 
of two thousand men, and a body 
of police wearing helmets and 
blue uniforms laced with silver. 

Besides, as has been said, in 
consequence of the events which 
had occurred, the brother of the 
Czar had been shut up in the town 
since the beginning of the inva- 
sion. 

A journey of political import- 
ance had taken the Grand Duke 
to these distant provinces of 
Central Asia. 

After passing through the prin- 
cipal Siberian cities, the Grand 
Duke, who travelled en militaire 
rather than en prince, without any 
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parade, accompanied by his officers, 
and escorted by a regiment of 
Cossacks, arrived in the Trans- 
Baikaline province. Nikolaevsk, 
the last Russian town situated on 
the shore of the sea of Okhotsk, 
had been honoured by a visit 
from him. 

Arrived on the confines of the 
immense Muscovite empire, the 
Grand Duke was returning to- 
wards Irkutsk, from which place 
he intended to retake the road to 
Moscow, when, sudden as a thun- 
derclap, came the news of the 
invasion. 

He hastened to the capital, but 
only reached it just before com- 
munication with Russia had been 
interrupted. There was time to 
receive only a few telegrams from 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
with difficulty to answer them, 
before the wire was cut, under 
circumstances already related. 

Irkutsk was isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

The Grand Duke had now only 
to prepare for resistance, and this 
he did with that determination 
and coolness of which, under 
other circumstances, he had given 
incontestable proofs. 

The news of the taking of 
Ichim, Omsk, and Tomsk succes- 
sively reached Irkutsk. 

It was necessary at any price 
to save the capital of Sibe 
Reinforcements could not be ex- 
pected for some time. The few 
troops scattered about in the 
provinces of the Amoor and in 
the government of Yakutsk could 
not arrive in sufficiently large num- 
bers to arrest the progress of the 
Tartar columns. Since, therefore, 
it was impossible for Irkutsk 
to escape an investment, the most 
important thing to be done was 
to put the town in a state to 
sustain a siege of some duration. 

The preparations were 
on the day Tomsk fell into the 
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hands of the Tartars. At the 
same time with this last news, 
the Grand Duke heard that the 
Emir of Bokhara and the allied 
Khans were directing the invasion 
in person; but what he did not 
know was, that the lieutenant of 
these barbarous chiefs was Ivan 
Ogareff, a Russian officer whom 
he had himself reduced to the 
ranks, but with whose person he 
was not acquainted. 

First of all, as we have seen, 
the inhabitants of the province 
of Irkutsk were compelled to 
abandon the towns and villages. 
Those who did not take refuge in 
the capital had to retire beyond 
Lake Baikal, a district to which 
the invasion would probably not 
extend its ravages. The harvests 
of corn and fodder were collected 
and stored up in the town, and 
Irkutsk, the last bulwark of the 
Muscovite power in the far East, 
was put in a condition to resist 
the enemy for a lengthened period. 

Irkutsk, founded in 1611, is 
situated at the confluence of the 
Irkut and the Augara, on the 
right bank of the latter river. 
Two wooden bridges built on 
piles, and arranged so as to draw 
up for the purposes of navigation, 
connected the town with its 
suburbs on the left bank. On 
this side defence was easy. The 
suburbs were abandoned, the 
bridges destroyed. The Augara 
being here very wide, it would 
not be possible to pass under the 
fire of the besieged. 

But the river might be crossed 
both above and below the town, 
and consequently Irkutsk ranarisk 
of being attacked on its east side, 
which no wall could protect. 

The whole population were 
immediately set to work on the 
fortifications. They laboured day 
and night. The Grand Duke 
observed with satisfaction the zeal 
exhibited by the people in the 














work, and whom ere long he 
would'find equally courageous in 
the defence. Soldiers, merchants, 
exiles, peasants, all devoted them- 
selves to the common safety. A 
week before the Tartars appeared 
on the Augara, earthworks had 
been raised. A fosse, flooded by 
the waters of the Augara, was 
dug between the scarp and counter- 
searp. The town could not now 
be taken by a coup de main. It 
must be invested and besieged. 

The third Tartar column, the 
one which came up the valley of 
the Yenisei on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, appeared in sight of 
Irkutsk. It immediately occupied 
the deserted suburbs, every build- 
ing in which had been destroyed, 
so as not to impede the fire of the 
Grand Duke’s guns, unfortunately 
but few in number and of small 
calibre. 

The Tartar troops as they arrived 
organised a camp on the bank of 
the Augara whilst waiting the 
arrival of the two other columns 
commanded by the Emir and his 
allies. 

The junction of these different 
bodies was effected on the 25th 
of September in the Augara camp, 
and the whole of the invading 
army, except the garrisons left in 
the principal conquered towns, 
was concentrated under the com- 
mand of Feofar-Khan. 

The passage of the Augara in 
front of Irkutsk having been re- 
garded by Ogareff as impracticable, 
a strong body of troops crossed 
several versts up the river by 
means of bridges formed with 
boats. 

The Grand Duke did not at- 
tempt to oppose the enemy in 
their passage. He could only 
impede, not prevent it, having no 
field-artillery at his disposal, and 
he therefore remained in Irkutsk. 

The Tartars now occupied the 
right bank of the river; then, 
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advancing towards the town, they 
burnt in passing the summer- 
house of the governor-general, and 
at last, having entirely invested Ir- 
kutsk, took up their positions for 
the siege. 

Ivan Ogareff, who was a clever 
engineer, was perfectly competent 
to direct a regular siege ; but he 
did not possess the materials for 
operating rapidly. He was disap- 
pointed too in the chiéf object of 
all his efforts—the surprise of Ir- 
kutsk. 

Things had turned out differ- 
ently from what his calculations 
had led him to expect. First, the 
march of the Tartar army was de- 
layed by the battle of Tomsk ; 
and secondly, the preparations for 
the defence were made far more 
rapidly than he had supposed to 
be the case; these two things had 
been enough to balk his plans. 
He was now under the necessity 
of instituting a regular siege of 
the town. 

However, by his suggestion, 
the Emir twice attempted the 
capture of the place, at the cost 
of a large sacrifice of men. He 
threw soldiers on the earthworks 
which presented any weak point ; 
but these two assaults were repils- 
ed with the greatest courage. The 
Grand Duke and his officers did 
not spare themselves on this occa- 
sion. They appeared in person ; 
they led the civil population to 
the ramparts. Citizens and pea- 
sants both did their duty. 

At the second attack, the Tar- 
tars managed to force one of the 
gates. A fight took place at the 
head of Bolehaia-street, two versts 
long, which abuts on the banks of 
the Augara. But the Cossacks, 
the police, the citizens, united in 
so fierce a resistance, that the Tar- 
tars were compelled to withdraw. 

Ivan Ogareff then thought of 
obtaining by stratagem what he 
could not gain-by force. 
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We have said his plan was to 
penetrate into the town, to make 
his way to the Grand Duke, to 
gain his confidence, and when the 
time came to give up the gates to 
the besiegers, and, that done, to 
wreak his vengeance on the bro- 
ther of the Czar. 

The Tsigane Sangarre, who had 
accompanied him to the Augara 
camp, urged him to put this plan 
in execution. 

Indeed it was necessary to act 
without delay. 

The Russian troops from the 
government of Yakutsk were ad- 
vancing towards Irkutsk. They 
had concentrated on the upper 
course of the Lena, and were 
marching up its valley. In six 
days they would arrive. There- 
fore, before six days had passed, 
Irkutsk must be betrayed. 

Ivan Ogareff hesitated no longer. 

One evening, the 2d of October, 
a council of war was held in the 
grand saloon of the palace of the 
governor-general. It was there 
the Grand Duke resided. 

This palace, standing at the end 
of Bolchaia-street, overlooked the 
river for some distance. From 
the windows of its principal 
facade could be seen the camp of 
the Tartars, and had they possess- 
ed guns of a longer range than 
those they had brought with them 
they would have rendered the 
palace uninhabitable. 

The Grand Duke, General 
Voranzoff, and the governor of the 
town, the chief of the merchants, 
with several officers, had collected 
to determine upon various pro- 
posals. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Grand 
Duke, ‘you know our situation 
exactly. I have the firm hope 
that we shall be able to hold out 
until the arrival of the Yakutsk 
troops. We shall then be able to 


drive off these barbarian hordes, 
and it will not be my fault if 
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they do not pay dearly for this 
invasion of the Muscovite terri- 
tory. 
‘ Your Highness knows that all 
the population of Irkutsk may be 
relied on,’ said General Voranzoff. 

‘Yes, General,’ replied the 
Grand Duke, ‘ and I do justice to 
their patriotism. Thanks to God, 
they have not yet been subjected 
to the horrors of epidemic and 
famine, and I have reason to hope 
they will escape them; but I 
cannot admire their courage on 
the ramparts enough. You hear 
my words, Sir Merchant, and I beg 
you to repeat such to them.’ 

‘I thank your Highness in the 
name of the town,’ answered the 
merchant chief. ‘ May I ask you 
what is the most distant date 
when we may expect the relieving 
army ? 

‘Six days at most, sir,’ re- 
plied the Grand Duke. ‘ A brave 
and clever messenger managed 
this morning to get into the 
town, and he told me that fifty 
thousand Russians, under General 
Kisselef, are advancing by forced 
marches. Two days ago, they 
were on the banks of the Lena, at 
Kirensk, and now neither frost 
nor snow will keep them back. 
Fifty thousand good men, taking 
the Tartars on the flank, will soon 
set us free.’ 

‘I will add,’ said the chief of 
the merchants, ‘that we will be 
ready to execute your orders any 
day that your Highness may com- 
mand a sortie.’ 

‘Good, sir,’ replied the Grand 
Duke. ‘ Wait till the heads of 
the relieving columns appear on 
the heights, and we will speedily 
crush these invaders.’ 

Then turning to General Vor- 
anzoff— 

‘ To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ we will 
visit the works on the right bank. 
Iee is drifting down the Augara, 
which will not be long in freezing, 
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and in that case the Tartars might 
perhaps cross.’ 

‘ Will your Highness allow me 
to make an observation? said the 
chief of the merchants. 

* Do so, sir.’ 

‘I have more than once seen 
the temperature fall to thirty and 
forty degrees below zero, and the 
Augara has still carried down 
drifting ice without entirely freez- 
ing. This is no doubt owing to 
the swiftness of its.current. If 
therefore the Tartars have no 
other means of crossing the river, 
I can assure your Highness that 
they wil! not enter Irkutsk in that 
way.’ 

The governor-general confirmed 
this assertion. 

‘It is a fortunate circumstance,’ 
responded the Grand Duke. 
‘ Nevertheless, we must hold our- 
selves ready for any emergency.’ 

He then, turning towards the 
head of the police, asked, ‘ Have 
you nothing to say to me, sir? 

‘I have to make known to your 
Highness,’ answered the head of 
police, ‘a petition which is ad- 
dressed to you through me.’ 

‘ Addressed by—’ 

‘By the Siberian exiles, who, 
as your Highness knows, are in 
the town to the number of five 
hundred.’ 

The political exiles distributed 
over the province had beer col- 
lected in Irkutsk from the begin- 
ning of the invasion. They had 
obeyed the order to rally in the 
town, and leave the villages where 
they exercised their different pro- 
fessions, some doctors, some pro- 
fessors, either at the Gymnasium, 
or at the Japanese School, or at 
the School of Navigation. The 


Grand Duke, trusting like the 
Czar in their patriotism, had arm- 
ed them, and they had thoroughly 
proved their bravery. 

‘ What do the exiles ask? said 
the Grand Duke. 
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* They ask the consent of your 
Highness,’ answered the head of 
police, ‘to their forming a special 
corps, and being placed inthe front 
of the first sortie.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the Grand Duke, 
with an emotion which he did 
not seek to hide, ‘these exiles are 
Russians, and it is their right to 
fight for their country.’ 

‘I believe I may assure your 
Highness,’ said the governor-gen- 
eral, ‘that you will not have any 
better soldiers.’ 

‘But they must have a chief,’ 
said the Grand Duke; ‘ who will 
he be? 

‘They wish to recommend to 
your Highness,’ said the head of 
police, ‘one of their number, who 
has distinguished himself on se- 
veral occasions.’ 

‘Is he a Russian ? 

‘ Yes, a Russian from the Baltic 
provinces.” 

‘His name—’ 

*Is Warsili Fedor.’ 

This exile was Nadia’s father. 

Warsili Fedor, as we have 
already said, followed his profes- 
sion of a medical man m Irkutsk. 
He was clever and charitable, and 
also possessed the greatest courage 
and most sincere patriotism. All 
the time which he did not devote 
to the sick he employed in organ- 
ising the defence. It was he who 
had united his companions in 
exile in the common cause. The 
exiles, till then mingled with the 
population, had behaved in such 
a way as to draw on themselves 
the attention of the Grand Duke. 
In several sorties they had paid 
with their blood their debt to holy 
Russia—holy as they believe, and 
adored by her children. Warsili 
Fedor had behaved heroically ; 
his name had been mentioned 
several times, but he never asked 
either thanks or favours, and 
when the exiles of Irkutsk 
thought of forming themselves 
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into a special corps, he was igno- 
rant of their having any intention 
of choosing him for their captain. 

When the head of police men- 
tioned this name, the Grand Duke 
answered that it was not unknown 
to him. 

‘Indeed,’ remarked General 
Voranzoff, ‘Warsili Fedor is a 
man of worth and courage. His 
influence over his companions has 
always been very great.’ 

‘How long has he been at Ir- 
kutsk? asked the Grand Duke. 

‘ For two years.’ 

‘ And his conduct—’ 

‘His conduct,’ answered the 
head of police, ‘is that of a man 
obedient to the special laws which 
govern him.’ 

* General,’ said the Grand Duke, 
‘General, be good enough to pre- 
sent him to me immediately.’ 

The orders of the Grand Duke 
were obeyed, and before half an 
hour had passed Warsili Fedor 
was introduced to his presence. 

He was a man of forty years or 
more, tall, of a stern and sad 
countenance. One felt that his 
whole life was summed up in a 
single word—strife—and that he 
had striven and suffered. His 
features bore a marked resem- 
blance to those of his daughter, 
Nadia Fedor. 

This Tartar invasion had se- 
verely wounded him in his ten- 
derest affections, and ruined the 
hope of the father, exiled eight 
thousand versts from his native 
town. A letter had apprised him 
of the death of his wife, and at 
the same time of the departure of 
his daughter, who had obtained 
from the government an authorisa- 
tion to join him at Irkutsk. 

Nadia must have left Riga on 
the 10th of July. The invasion 
had begun on the 15th of July ; 
if at that time Nadia had 
the frontier, what could have be- 
come of her in the midst of the 
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invaders? The anxiety of the 
unhappy father may be supposed 
when, from that time, he had no 
further news of his daughter. 

Warsili Fedor entered the pre- 
sence of the Grand Duke, bowed, 
and waited to be questioned. 

‘ Warsili Fedor,’ said the Grand 
Duke, ‘ your companions in exile 
have asked to be allowed to form a 
select corps. They are not ignor- 
ant that in this corps they must 
make up their minds to be killed 
to the last man? _ 

‘They are not ignorant of it,’ 
replied Fedor. 

‘They wish to have you for 
their captain.’ 

‘I, your Highness? 

‘Do you consent to be placed 
at their head ? 

‘Yes, if it is for the good of 
Russia.’ 

‘ Captain Fedor,’ said the Grand 
Duke, ‘you are no longer an 
exile.’ 

‘Thanks, your Highness; but 
can I command those who are so 
still ? 

‘ They are so no longer 

The brother of the Czar had 
granted a pardon to all his com- 
panions in exile, now his com- 
panions in arms. 

Warsili Fedor wrung, with emo- 
tion, the hand which the Grand 
Duke held out to him, and re- 
tired. 

The latter, then turning to his 
officers— 

‘The Ozar will not refuse to 
ratify that pardon,’ said he, smil- 
ing ; ‘we need heroes to defend 
the capital of Siberia, and I have 
just made some.’ 

This pardon, so generously ac- 
corded to the exiles of Irkutsk, 
was indeed an act of real justice 


and sound policy. 

It was now night. Through 
the windows of the palace burned 
the fires of the Tartar camp, 
flickering beyond the Avgara. 

















Down the river drifted numerous 
blocks of ice, some of which stuck 
on the piles of the old bridges; 
others were swept along by the 
current with great rapidity. It 
was evident, as the merchant had 
observed, that it would be very 
difficult for the Augara to freeze 
allover. The defenders of Irkutsk 
had not to dread being attacked 
on that side. 

Ten o'clock had just struck. 
The Grand Duke was about to 
dismiss his officers and retire to 
his own apartments, when a 
tumult was heard outside the 
palace. 

Almost immediately the door 
was thrown open, an aide-de-camp 
appeared, and advancing towards 
the Grand Duke— 

‘Your Highness,’ said he, ‘a 
courier from the Czar!’ 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE CZAR'S COURIER. 


Aut the members of the council 
simultaneously started forward. 
A courier from the Czar arrived 
in Irkutsk! Had these officers 
for a moment considered the im- 
probability of this fact, they would 
certainly not have credited what 
they heard. 

The Grand Duke advanced 
quickly to his aide-de-camp. 

‘ This courier !’ he exclaimed. 

A man entered. He appeared 
exhausted with fatigue. He had 
on the dress of a Siberian peasant, 
worn into tatters, and exhibiting 
several shot-holes. A Muscovite 
cap was on his head. His face 
was disfigured by a recently heal- 
ed scar. The man had evidently 
had a long and painful journey, 
his shoes being in a state which 
showed that he had been obliged 
to make part of it on foot. 
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‘His Highness the Grand 
Duke? he said, as he entered. 

The Grand Duke went up to 
him. 

‘You are a courier from the 
Czar? he asked. 

‘Yes, your Highness.’ 

‘ You come—’ 

‘Frgm Moscow.’ 

‘You left Moscow—’ 

‘On the 15th of July.’ 

‘Your name?’ 

* Michael Strogoff.’ 

It was Ivan Ogareff. He had 
taken the designation of the man 
whom he believed that he had 
rendered powerless. Neither the 
Grand Duke nor any one knew 
him in Irkutsk, and he had not 
even to disguise his features. As 
he was in a position to prove his 
pretended identity, no one could 
have any reason for doubting him. 
He came, therefore, sustaincd by 
his iron will, to hasten by treason 
and assassination the great object 
of the invasion. 

After Ogareff had replied, the 
Grand Duke signed all his officers 
to withdraw. 

He and the false Michael Stro- 
goff remained alone in the saloon. 

The Grand Duke looked at 
Ivan Ogareff for some moments 
with extreme attention. Then 
said he, ‘On the 15th July you 
were at Moseow ?’ 

‘Yes, your Highness; and on 
the night of the 14th I saw his 
Majesty the Czar at the New 
Palace.’ 

‘Have you a letter from the 
Czar?’ 

‘ Here it is.’ 

And Ivan Ogareff handed to 
the Grand Duke the imperial 
letter, reduced to almost micro- 
scopic dimensions. 

‘Was the letter given you 
in this state? asked the Grand 
Duke. 

‘No, your Highness, but I was 
obliged to tear the envelope, the 
FF 
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better to hide it from the Emir’s 
soldiers.’ 

‘Were you taken prisoner by 
the Tartars ? 

‘Yes, your Highness, I was 
their prisoner for several days,’ 
answered Ogareff. ‘Such was the 
reason that, having left Moscow 
on the 15th of July, ashe date 
of that letter shows, I only reached 
Irkutsk on the 2d of October, 
after travelling seventy-nine days.’ 

The Grand Duke took the let- 
ter. He unfolded it and recog- 
nised the Czar’s signature, pre- 
ceded by the decisive formula, 
written by his brother’s hand. 
There was no possible doubt of 
the authenticity of this letter, nor 
of the identity of the courier. 
Though Ogareff’s countenance had 
at first inspired the Grand Duke 
with some distrust, he let nothing 
of it appear, and it soon vanished. 

The Grand Duke remained for 
a few minutes without speaking. 
He read the letter slowly, so as to 
take in its meaning fully. 

‘Michael Strogotf, do you know 
the contents of this letter? he 
asked. 

‘Yes, your Highness. I might 
have been obliged to destroy it, 
to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Tartars; and shouid 
such have been the case, I wished 
to be able to bring the contents of 
it to your Highness.’ ¥. 

‘You know that this letter en- 
joins us all to die rather than give 
up the town?’ 

‘I know it.’ 

‘You know also that it informs 
me of the movements of the troops 
which have combined to stop the 
invasion ? 

‘Yes, your Highness; but these 
movements have not succeeded.’ 

* What do you mean? 

‘I mean that Ichim, Omsk, 
Tomsk, to speak only of the more 
important towns of the two Sibe- 

rias, have been successively occu- 
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pied by the soldiers of Feofar- 
Khan.’ 

‘But there has been fighting? 
Have not our Cossacks met the 
Tartars 

‘ Several times, your Highness.’ 

‘ And they were repulsed ? 

‘They were not in sufficient 
force to oppose the enemy.’ 

‘Where did the encounters of 
which you speak take place ? 

* At Kolyvan, at Tomsk—’ 

Until now, Ogareff had only 
spoken the truth, but, in the 
hope of troubling the defenders of 
Irkutsk by exaggerating the ad- 
vantages gainéd by the Emir’s 
troops, he added, 

‘ And a third time before Kras- 
noiarsk.’ 

‘ And what of this last engage- 
ment? asked the Grand Duke, 
through whose compressed lips 
the words could scarcely pass. 

‘It was more than an engage- 
ment, your Highness,’ answered 
Ogareff ; ‘it was a battle.’ 

‘A battle ? 

‘Twenty thousand Russians, 
from the frontier provinces and 
the government of Tobolsk, en- 
gaged with a hundred and fifty 
thousand Tartars, and, notwith- 
standing their courage, were over- 
whelmed.’ 

* You lie!’ exclaimed the Grand 
Duke, endeavouring in vain to 
curb his passion. 

‘I speak the truth, your High- 
ness,’ replied Ivan Ogareff coldly. 
‘I was present at the battle of 
Krasnoiarsk, and it was there I 
was made prisoner.’ 

The Grand Duke grew calmer, 
and by a significant gesture he 
gave Ogareff to understand that 
he did not doubt his veracity. 

‘What day did this battle of 
Krasnoiarsk take place ?’ he asked. 

‘On the 2d of September.’ 

‘ And now all the Tartar troops 
are concentrated around Irkutsk?’ 

‘ All.’ 




















‘And you estimate them—’ 

‘At about four hundred thou- 
sand men.’ 

Another exaggeration of Oga- 
reff's in the estimate of the Tartar 
armies, with the same object as 
before in view. 

‘And I must not expect any 
help from the west provinces!’ 
asked the Grand Duke. 

‘None, your Highness, at any 
rate before the end of the winter.’ 

* Well, hear this, Michael Stro- 
goff. Though I must expect no 
help either from,the east or from 
the west, even were these barba- 
rians six hundred thousand strong, 
I will never give up Irkutsk !’ 

Ogareff's evil eye slightly con- 
tracted. The traitor thought to 
himself that the brother of the 
Czar did not reckon the result of 
treason. 

The Grand Duke, who was of a 
nervous temperament, had great 
difficulty in keeping calm whilst 
hearing this disastrous news. He 
walked to and fro in the room, 
under the gaze of Ogareff, who 
eyed him as a victim reserved for 
his vengeance. He stopped at the 
windows, he looked forth at the 
tires in the Tartar camp, he lis- 
tened to the various noises which, 
for the most part, were occasioned 
by the crashing of the ice-blocks 
drifting down the Augara. 

A quarter of an hour passed 
without his putting any more 
questions. Then taking up the 
letter, he re-read a passage, and 
said, 

*You know, Michael Strogoff, 
that in this letter I am warned of 
a traitor, of whom I must beware.’ 

‘Yes, your Highness.’ 

‘ He will try to enter Irkutsk in 
disguise, gain my confidence, and 
when the time comes betray the 
town to the Tartars.’ 

‘I know all that, your High- 
ness, and I know also that Ivan 
Ogareff has sworn to revenge him- 
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self personally on the Czar's bro- 
ther.’ 

‘Why? 

‘lt is said that the officer in 
question was condemned by the 
Grand Duke to a humiliating de- 
gradation.’ 

‘Yes—I remember. But it is 
a proof that the villain, who could 
afterwards serve against his coun- 
try and head an invasion of bar- 
barians, deserved it.’ 

‘His Majesty the Czar,’ said 
Ogareff, ‘ was particularly anxious 
that you should be warned of the 
criminal projects of Ivan Ogareff 
against your person,’ 

‘Yes ; of that the letter informs 
me.’ 

‘ And his Majesty himself spoke 
to me of it, telling me that in my 
journey across Siberia I was above 
all things to beware of the traitor.’ 

‘Did you meet with him? 

‘ Yes, your Highness, after the 
battle of Krasnoiarsk. If he had 
only guessed that I was the bearer 
of a letter addressed to your High- 
ness, in which his plans were re- 
vealed, I should not have got off 
so easily.’ 

‘No; you would have been 
lost,’ replied the Grand Duke. 
‘And how did you manage to es- 
cape ? 

‘By throwing myself into the 
Irtych.’ 

‘And how did you enter Ir- 
kutsk ? 

‘Under cover of a sortie, which 
was made this evening to repulse 
a Tartar detachment. I mingled 
with the defenders of the town, 
made myself known, and was im- 
mediately conducted before your 
Highness.’ 

‘Good, Michael Strogoff,’ an- 
swered the Grand Duke. ‘ You 
have shown courage and zeal in 
your difficult mission. I will not 
forget you. Have you any favour 
to ask of me?’ 

‘None; unless it is to be al- 
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lowed to fight at the side of your 
Highness,’ replied Ogareff. 

‘So be it, Strogoff. I attach 
you from to-day to my person, and 
you shall be lodged in the palace.’ 

‘ And if, according to his inten- 
tion, Ivan Ogareff should present 
himself to your Highness under a 
false name—’ 

‘We will unmask him, thanks 
to you, who know him, and I will 
make him die under the knout. 
Go! 

Ivan Ogareff gave a military 
salute, not forgetting that he was 
captain of the corps of couriers of 
the Czar, and retired. 

Ogareff had so far played his 
unworthy part with success. The 
Grand Duke’s full and entire con- 
fidence had been accorded him. 
He could now betray it whenever 
itsuited him. He would even ir- 
habit the palace. He would be in 
the secret of all the operations for 
the defence of the town. He thus 
held the situation in his hand, 
as it were. No one in Irkutsk 
knew him, no one could snatch 
off his mask. He resolved there- 
fore to set to work without delay 

Indeed, time pressed. The town 
must be given up before the arri- 
val of the Russians from the north 
and east, and that was only a 
question of a few days. The Tar- 
tars once masters of Irkutsk, it 
would not be easy to take it again 
from them. At any rate, even if 
they were obliged to abandon it 
later, they would not do so before 
they had utterly destroyed it, and 
before the head of the Grand 
Duke had rolled at the feet of 
Feofar-Khan. 

Ivan Ogareff, having every fa- 
cility for seeing, observing, and 
acting, occupied himself the next 
day with visiting the ramparts. 
He was everywhere received with 
cordial congratulations from of- 
ficers, soldiers, and citizens. To 
them this courier from the Czar 


was a link which connected them 
with the empire. 

Ogareff recounted, with an as- 
surance which never failed, nu- 
merous fictitious events of his 
journey. Then, with the cunning 
for which he was noted, without 
dwelling too much on it at first, 
he spoke of tlre gravity of the 
situation, exaggerating the success 
of the Tartars and the numbers 
of the barbarian forces, as he had 
when speaking to the Grand 
Duke. According to him, the 
expected succopr would be insuf- 
ficient, if ever they arrived at all, 
and it was to be feared that a 
battle fought under the walls of 
Irkutsk would be as fatal as the 
battles of Kolyvan, Tomsk, and 
Krasnoiarsk. 

Ogareff was not too free in these 
insinuations. He wished to allow 
them to sink gradually into the 
minds of the defenders of Irkutsk. 
He pretended only to answer with 
reluctance when much pressed 
with questions. He always added 
that they must fight to the last 
man, and blow up the town rather 
than yield! 

These false statements would 
have done more harm had it been 
possible ; but the garrison and 
the population of Irkutsk were 
too patriotic to let themselves be 
moved. Of all the soldiers and 
citizens shut up in this town, iso- 
lated at the extremity of the 
Asiatic world, not one dreamed 
of even speaking ofa capitulation. 
The contempt of the Russians for 
these barbarians was boundless. 

No one suspected the odious 
part played by Ivan Ogareff; no 
one guessed that the pretended 
courier of the Czar was a traitor. 
It occurred very naturally that, on 
his arrival in Irkutsk, a frequent 
intercourse was established be- 
tween Ogareff and one of the 
bravest defenders of the town, 
Warsili Fedor. We know what 
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anxiety this unhappy father suf- 
fered. If his daughter, Nadia 
Fedor, had left Russia on the 
date fixed by the last letter he 
had received from Riga, what had 
become of her? Was she still 
trying to cross the invaded pro- 
vinces, or had she long since been 
taken prisoner? . The only alle- 
viation to Warsili Fedor’s anxiety 
was when an opportunity was 
afforded him of engaging in battle 
with the Tartars—opportunities 
whichcame tooseldom for histaste. 

When, therefore, Warsili Fedor 
heard of the unexpected arrival 
of a courier from the Czar, he had 
a hope that he might obtain in- 
formation from him of his daugh- 
ter. It was probably but a chi- 
merical hope, but he dwelt upon 
it. Had not this courier been 
himself a prisoner, as perhaps 
Nadia now was? 

Warsili Fedor sought out Oga- 
reff, who seized the opportunity 
of forming an intimacy with the 
captain. Did the renegade ex- 
pect to turn this circumstance to 
account? Did he judge all men 
by himself? Did he believe that 
a Russian, even though a political 
exile, could be base enough to 
betray his country ? 

However that might be, Oga- 
reff replied with cleverly-feigned 
warmth to the advances made to 
him by Nadia’s father. The very 
evening the pretended courier ar- 
rived, Warsili Fedor went to the 
governor-general’s palace, and ac- 
quainted Ogareff with the circum- 
stances under which his daughter 
must have left European Russia— 
told him all his uneasiness about 
her. 

Ivan Ogareff did not know 
Nadia, although he had met her 
at Ichim on the day she was there 
with Michael Strogoff; but then 
he had not paid more attention to 
her than to the two reporters, who 
at the same time were in the 
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post-house ; he therefore could 
give Warsili Fedor no news of his 
daughter. 

‘ But at what time,’ asked Oga- 
reff, ‘must your daughter have 
left the Russian territory f 

‘ About the same time that you 
did,’ replied Warsili Fedor. 

*I left Moscow on the 15th 
July.’ 

‘ Nadia must also have quitted 
Moscow at that time. Her letter 
told me so expressly.’ 

‘She was in Moscow on the 
15th of July? asked Ogareff. 

‘Yes, certainly, by that date.’ 

‘Well? answered Ogareff. 

Then he continued : 

‘But no; I am mistaken. I 
was confusing dates. Unfortu- 
nately it is too probable that your 
daughter must have passed the 
frontier, and you can only have 
one hope—that she stopped on 
learning the news of the Tartar 
invasion.’ 

The father’s head fell. He 
knew Nadia, and he knew too 
well that nothing would have 
prevented her from setting out 

Ivan Ogareff had just committed 
gratuitously an act of real cruelty. 
With a word he might have re- 
assured Fedor. Although Nadia 
had passed the frontier under cir- 
cumstances with which we are 
acquainted, Warsili Fedor, by 
comparing the date on which his 
daughter would have heen at 
Nijni-Novgorod, and the date of 
the proclamation which forbade 
any one to leave it, would no 
doubt have concluded thus: that 
Nadia had not been exposed to 
the dangers of the invasion, and 
that she was still, in spite of her- 
self, in the European territory of 
the empire. 

Ivan Ogareff, obedient to his 
nature—that of a man who was 
never touched by the sufferings of 
others—might have said that word. 
He did not say it. 
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Warsili Fedor retired with his 
heart broken. In that interview 
his last hope was crushed. 

During the two following days, 
the 3d and 4th of October, the 
Grand Duke often spoke to the 
pretended Michael Strogoff, and 
made him repeat all that he had 
heard in the imperial cabinet of 
the New Palace. Ogareff, pre- 
pared for all these questions, re- 
plied without the least hesitation. 
He intentionally did not conceal 
that the Czar’s Government had 
been utterly surprised by the in- 
vasion ; that the insurrection had 
been prepared in the greatest pos- 
sible secrecy; that the Tartars 
were already masters of the line 
of the Obi when the news reached 
Moscow ; and lastly, that none of 
the necessary preparations were 
completed in the Russian pro- 
vinces for sending into Siberia 
the troops requisite for repulsing 
the invaders. 

Ivan Ogareff, being entirely free 
in his movements, began to study 
Irkutsk, the state of its fortifica- 
tions, their weak points, so as to 
profit subsequently by his obser- 
vations, in the event of being 
prevented by some occurrence 
from consummating his act of 
treason. He examined particu- 
larly the Bolchaia gate, the cne 
he wished to deliver up. 

Twice in the evening he ‘came 
upon the glacis of this gate. He 
walked up and down, without 
fear of being discovered by the 
besiegers, whose nearest ports 
were at least a mile from the 
ramparts. He knew, therefore, 
that he was exposed to no danger 
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from them, and he fancied that 
he was recognised by no one, till 
he caught sight of a shadow 
gliding along at the foot of the 
earthworks. 

Sangarre had come, at the . 
risk of her life, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to put herself 
into communication with Ivan 
Ogareff. 

For two days the besieged had 
enjoyed a tranquillity to which 
the Tartars had not accustomed 
them since the commencement of 
the investment. 

This was by Ogareff's orders. 
Feofar-Khan’s lieutenant wished 
that all attempts to take the town 
by force should be suspended. 
Since, therefore, his arrival in 
Irkutsk, the guns had been silent. 
Perhaps also—at least, so he 
hoped—the watchfulness of the 
besieged would relax. At any 
rate, several thousand Tartars 
were kept in readiness at the out- 
posts to attack the gate, deserted, 
as Ogareff hoped it would be, by 
its defenders, whenever he should 
summon the besiegers to the a3- 
sault. 

This he could not now delay 
in doing. All must be over by the 
time that the Russian troops 
should come in sight of Irkutsk. 
Ogareff’s arrangements were made, 
and on this evening a note fell 
from the top of the earthworks 
into Sangarre’s hands. 

On the next day—that is to 
say, during the hours of darkness, 
from the 5th to the 6th of Octo- 
ber, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing—Ivan Ogareff had resolved 
to deliver up Irkutsk. 


(To be continued.) 








TURKISH SOCIETY. 


THE IFTAR. 


Soctety in the"sense in which we 
understand the term, the social 
and friendly intercourse between 
men and women, must be impos- 
sible in Turkey so long as the 
yashmak and the seclusion of Mus- 
sulman women continue in full 
force, and (in spite of the enthu- 
siastic declarations of superficial 
travellers, that the regeneration 
of that unhappy country depends 
upon the speedy tearing off of the 
veil of her women) they must so 
. continue for at least another gene- 
ration, until education shall have 
gradually and safely prepared the 
way for the change; but society 
as it is understood amongst the 
harems of Stamboul, in the form 
of a perpetual and ceremonious 
interchange of visits, is carried out 
to quite an alarming extent— 
visits in person and visits by 
proxy ; visits of polite inquiry and 
visits of inspection; visits of salu- 
tation, of congratulation, of con- 
dolence ; visits on every festive 
occasion, public, private, and re- 
ligious ; and especially visits dur- 
ing the evenings of the months 
of Ramazan, the only period of 
the year in which Turkish women 
are accustomed to go out on foot 
into the streets at night. They 
avail themselves freely of the pri- 
vilege. At that time, cloaked and 
‘ yashmaked’ groups, preceded by 
an ‘aiwass’ (messenger) carrying 
a paper lantern, flit about the 
usually silent streets and lanes of 
the Mussulman city ; some are on 
the way to make their evening 
‘namaz at the mosque; others to 


join in the festivities ofa friendly 
neighbouring harem ; all prepared 
to profit to the utmost by the 
liberty permitted by the season, 
and to enjoy the hours of festivity 
as a counterbalance to the hours 
of fasting. 

It is well known that the month 
of Ramazan is kept by all good 
Mussulmans as a period of the 
strictest fast during the day, from 
sunrise to sunset; they abstain 
not only from food of any kind 
whatever, but even from liquids, 
taking no drop of water during 
that time ; they suspend also the 
enjoyment of tobacco, which is 
scarcely less indispensable to 
their daily life. As a compensa- 
tion for these rigorous privations, 
the night is partly devoted to 
feasting. For the rich and idle, 
who pass in sleep the greater part 
of their days of penitence, the 
suffering is considerably lessened ; 
but for the poorer classes, for 
workmen and servants, the Ra- 
mazan, when it falls during the 
long days of the hot summer 
months, is cruelly severe ; and it 
is to be remarked, that precisely 
these hard-working and labouring 
‘faithful’ are those who hold the 
most strictly to their religious 
observances. Aged people and 
children are not required to keep 
the fast of Ramazan ; and women 
in delicate health are also freed 
from the obligation for the time, 
but they are expected to make up 
the required number of penitential 
days before its recurrence in the 
ensuing year ; and the ill-advised 
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visitor who may risk a visit to a 
harem as that season is drawing 
near is sure to find several of the 
inmates undergoing their days of 
‘pehrip’ (abstinence), and conse- 
quently pale, weary, and slightly 
out of humour. 

The fifteenth day of Ramazan, 
on which devout Mahometans go 
in crowds to salute the ‘hirka 
schérif’ (the holy jacket) and other 
relics of their Prophet, isa sort of 
Mid- Lent; the fast of the day- 
light hours is in no wise relaxed, 
but the evening is regarded as a 
time of special rejoicing, for which 
invitations to strangers are re- 
served. It isa time for family 
gatherings also. Married sons and 
daughters revisit their parents’ 
homes, bringing their children to 
kiss the hand of the ‘Buyuk 
Baba Effendi’ and of the ‘ Hanum 
Niné’ (the lady mother); bro- 
thers and sisters meet and ex- 
change complimentary greetings; 
inferiors pay visits of respect ; and 
the men of the family, and rela- 
tives who are not admitted within 
the harem, send polite messages 
of inquiry after the health of the 
elder ladies and of such as are 
above themselves in rank. This 
interchange of visits and ‘ compli- 
ments of the season’ takes place 
upon all the occasions set apart 
as festivals, and the etiquette 
which regulates them is minutely 
and rigorously observed by all 
well-ordered families. 

‘ Tftar’ is the rfame given during 
the Ramazan to the repast which 
breaks the abstinence of the day, 
and the exact moment of the set- 
ting of the sun is announced by 
cannon all over the city. It was 
formerly the custom to keep open 
house for the ‘iftar’ during the 
entire month; people came” to 
dine without invitation ; but the 
gradual changes of custom, and 
especially the impoverishment of 
the country, have forced upon 
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householders the necessity for 
withholding this too lavish hos- 
pitality, which is now only main- 
tained in the case of the poor. 
Every evening crowds of mendi- 
cants assemble before the gates of 
the palaces and of the richer 
houses ; they are served in turn 
(a certain number at a time) to 
an ample meal of pillaf and 
stewed meat and vegetables, and 
each individual on leaving re- 
ceives asilver coin and frequently 
some new article of dress. 

In the highest classes of Otto- 
man society the invitation to the 
‘iftar’ is an obligatory politeness, 
and the local papers never fail 
to announce the fact, interesting 
only to local readers, that the am- 
bassador of one or other of the 
Powers has madé tlie“ iftar’ of the 
preceding evening with the Grand 
Vizier. The labours of polite- 
ness which devolve on this high 
functionary during the month are 
arduous ; the etiquette of his invi- 
tations is most strictly regulated, 
and each evening a number of 
such as are entitled to the atten- 
tion surround his board in order, 
according to rank and precedence, 
from the highest officer and min- 
ister of state down to the simple 
clerk in the offices of the Porte. 

Having accepted an invitation 
to take the ‘iftar’ of the fifteenth 
day of Ramazan with the ladies of 
the family of A Pasha; in 
Stamboul, I paid them a visit in 
the course of the preceding week 
in order to ascertain the precise 
date of the festival ; Europeans 
being subject to mistakes of caleu- 
lation, owing to the Oriental eus- 
tom of reckoning the day from 
sunset. 

I found that Djémilé Khanum, 
the first wife of the Pasha, had 
gone to the neighbouring mosque 
to hear a celebrated preacher. 
Turkish women are in the habit 
of attending the Friday prayers 

















and sermons throughout the year 
in any of the mosques of the city, 
but during the month of Rama- 
zan, when these edifices are 
crowded, certain of them are re- 
served for the especial use of the 
harems ; the list is published in 
advance, and the Nour’ Osmanieh, 
the large and beautiful building 
standing near an entrance to the 
bazaars, is one of those most fre- 
quently selected for the devotions 
of the veiled worshippers. In 
great and wealthy houses the Ra- 
mazan prayers are recited by the 
imaum of the establishment in a 
large central hall of the ‘ kouak,’ 
the harem or female portion of 
the family taking part in the cere- 
mony from behind grated screens 
placed there for the occasion. 

Zeheira Khanum, the younger 
wife of the Pasha, was within on 
the occasion of my visit, very busy 
with her household cares and sur- 
rounded by a tribe of children ; 
but she came forward to greet 
me with great cordiality, and was 
especially anxious that there 
should .be no mistake as to the 
time for which their invitation 
had been made. 

On the appointed day, no car- 
riage being procurable on account 
of the festival, I left Pera on foot, 
accompanied by a friend; we 
hastened through the badly-paved 
streets of Stamboul, dreading at 
each moment to hear the boom of 
the sunset gun before reaching 
the ‘kouak.’ To be behind time 
under the circumstances would be 
a more than ordinary failure in 
good manners ; but by great exer- 
tion we gained the large gate- 
way while still some rays of sun- 
shine lingered in the sky, and, 
quickly admitted by the porter 
—a warlike-looking individual 
wearing a monstrous black turban 
—crossed the courtyard, and tap- 
ped at a modest wooden door 
sheltered from the outer court 
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by a rough screen. The door of 
the harem was opened by a tall 
negress, whose shining ebony 
features gleamed with smiles, and 
some young slaves advancing, 
assisted us up the broad easy 
staircase in a manner intended to 
show especial deference and re- 
spect. On occasions of ceremony 
it is the custom for the slaves to 
place themselves one on each side 
of the new arrival, and, thus care- 
fully supported from the elbow, 
the Mussulman lady allows her- 
self to be slowly and laboriously 
escorted upwards. To a ‘ Frank’ 
this constrained movement is, to 
say the least of it, unpleasant ; but 
as a mark of great attention it has 
to be endured, and the slight in- 
fliction is soon ended, the recep- 
tion-rooms of the family being 
rarely higher than the first 
floor. 

A slave raising a heavy curtain 
of camel’s hair embroidered with 
gold, we find Zeheira Khanum 
waiting to bid us welcome, and to 
assist a hurried change of dress ; 
for the sunset signal is now rolling 
over Stamboul from each of its 
numerous batteries, the guests and 
children are already seated spoon 
in hand, a slim Circassian girl 
waits to pour water over the 
hands from a ewer of richly orna- 
mented gilver, while another holds 
the soft towel embroidered with 
gold thread which we take with 
us to the table, and in a few 
minutes we are in the places of 
honour reserved for the strange 
ladies, 

Two tables had been arranged 
on. the matting of the ‘ sofa’ (the 
central hall). They are formed 
of disks of-burnished brass, about 
four feet in diameter, placed on a 
low stool; beneath this is spread 
a large square, which is often of 
silk woven with gold threads, and 
soft cushions are laid around. In 
some rich houses these dining- 
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disks, called ‘ tepessy,’ are made of 
solid silver. 

An Eastern woman taking her 
place at the ‘ tepessy’ (scarcely a 
foot and a half above the ground) 
sinks upon her cushion in the 
most graceful manner imaginable, 
but the feat is by no means so 
easy of accomplishment by a 
‘Frank.’ It is necessary to be so 
placed as to leave the right arm 
free to reach with ease the dish 
placed in the centre of the table ; 
you endeavour, perhaps, to kneel 
in an easy way, but the cushion is 
soft and yielding, and there is 
danger of an unexpected over- 
balance ‘amongst the saucers of 
pickle and sweetmeat; you sit 
back, but your spoon makes vague 
and useless advances towards the 
distant soup-bowl ; you turn side- 
ways, to find that you are scarcely 
showing due politeness to the 
mistress of the house, upon whom 
you have deliberately turned your 
back. It is bewildering. At length 
a pitying ‘ calfa’ brings forward a 
little stool, and with infinite pre- 
caution your feet are slipped be- 
neath the low tray, and there they 
are condemned to remain, immov- 
able, until the end of the repast, 
as an ill-advised movement might 
easily overturn the banquet. It 
is needless to expatiate on the 
torture which is sometimes thus 
silently endured, but it is unte- 
niable that the ease of position 
conferred by prosaic tables and 
chairs more than counterbalances 
the picturesque effect and Oriental 
charm of crouching round a Turk- 
ish ‘tepessy.’ This method of 
dining almost on the ground and 
of eating with the fingers is rarely 
now adopted, all ‘ civilised’ Orien- 
tal families taking kindly to our 
Western customs in this respect ; 
but even the most Europeanised 
amongst them return, during the 
month of Ramazan, to the primi- 
tive habits of their ancestors, 
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which they regard as more ortho- 
dox. 

Our dinner-table at A Pa- 
sha’s was presided over by his sister- 
in-law, Besmé Hanum, an elderly 
woman, very amiable and atten- 
tive to her guests. I am placed 
beside her ; my friend, the eldest 
daughter of the family, a niece, a 
young bride, the elder wife, and 
a Turkish visitor, complete the 
circle. Zeheira Khanum keeps 
order ‘amongst the children at a 
second dinner-table which had 
been set up within a short dis- 
tance. 

There is no table-cloth, but 
everything is neatly arranged upon 
the polished metal. Before each 
guest is a piece of ordinary bread— 
a flap of unleavened dough slightly 
baked and looking like mottled 
leather—and two spoons, one of 
them in box or horn, and the other, 
more delicate, in tortoiseshell, the 
handle ornamented with coral and 
inlaid mother-of-pearl. Some- 
times these spoons have a little 
crooked branch of coral at the tip 
to avert the evil eye. Each per- 
son is provided with a small ring- 
shaped cake called ‘sémitt,’ some 
pieces of which are always taken 
before the Ramazan dinner, as 
well as a small quantity of condi- 
ments, such as caviar, olives, salted 
and dried mutton, cheese, or pickle. 
At the table which I am describ- 
ing these ‘hors d’ceuvre’ were 
spread about in abundance, sur- 
rounding a handsome silver stand, 
holding covered cups filled with 
excellent lemonade, of which each 
guest partook ; and then, the stand 
being removed, a stout negress de- 
posited in its place with an air of 
triumph a large tureen filled with 
a delicate white soup. 

The spoons are raised in expec- 
tation ; it is Besmé Hanum who 
resolutely tucks up her right 
sleeve above the elbow, and, as 
mistress of the ceremonies, is the 























first to dip into the tureen, mur- 
muring the customary invitation 
‘bouyouroun,’ at which all the 
spoons join company ; and after a 
few minutes of silence well em- 
ployed the soup is borne away, 
to make room for a turkey stuffed 
with rice, currants, fir-nuts, and 
spices. Very little is taken from 
each dish, as their number and 
variety are infinite, but each one 
is tasted, and little excursions are 
made between whiles amongst the 
saucers—a pinch of salad from one, 
a preserved fruit from another, 
then a morsel torn as delicately 
as possible from the centre dish of 
fowl, taking in passing a dip into 
the curdled milk or a flavour of 
pickle or red pepper ; then back 
again to the middle of the table, 
which exhibits probably by this 
time a mound of luscious pastry. 

Vegetables form an important 
part of the Turkish culinary sys- 
tem; you may frequently count 
a dozen varieties at the same time, 
besides many herbs and plants, of 
which we have no knowledge on 
our Western tables. They use, 
according to the season, marsh- 
mallow leaves, cucumbers, ving, 
leaves, cabbage, or even the half- 
open bud of the gourd or melon, 
to form the ‘dolmas’ stuffed with 
rice and chopped meat, which 
never fail to make their appear- 
ance at every repast. 

In serving a dinner, it is con- 
sidered the right thing to alter- 
nate the sweet and the savoury ; 
thus our turkey is followed by 
‘ baclawa,’ a rich pastry composed 
of flour, butter, and pounded al- 
monds soaked in honey; after 
this the ‘tcheurek’—puff paste 
filled with cheese and herbs; a 
dish of fried fish yields the place 
of honour to the ‘ ekruek-kadaif,’ 
or thin pancakes interlarded with 
lumps of clotted cream; and to 
this again succeeds a mound of 
artichokes dressed in oil. The 
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‘aschourah,’ a sweet porridge 
which makes its appearance upon 
most festive occasions, deserves 
a few words of explanation, as 
this preparation has a legendary 
origin. ‘ Aschourah’ is composed 
of Indian wheat, barley, wheat, 
dried raisins, nuts, almonds, wal- 
nuts, pistachio nuts, and even 
dry Windsor and haricot beans, 
boiled and sweetened ; the greater 
the variety and incongruity of the 
ingredients the better the ‘ as- 
chourah,’ for it is a remembrance, 
says the legend, of Noah’s resi- 
dence in the Ark, ‘into which the 
water must have penetrated at 
length, and produced an unex- 
pected soup amongst the remnants 
of his dry stores.’ ‘ Aschourah’ 
is made in great quantities in all 
respectable houses during the 
first ten days of the month Mou- 
harem (the first month of the 
year), to be sent about to friends 
and to be liberally distributed to 
the poor ; at this period, any per- 
sons presenting themselves at the 
door of a ‘kouak’ receive with- 
out question a bowl of ‘aschou- 
rah’ in remembrance of the tragi- 
cal deaths of Hassan and Hossein, 
grandsons of the Prophet. 

Our ‘iftar’ was concluded by 
sherbet accompanying the pillof, 
and then each guest rose with 
little ceremony, to wash her hands 
over the handsome silver basins 
held by the attendant slaves, or 
at the marble fountain let into 
the wall of the ‘ sofa.’ 

The custom of eating with the 
fingers, very repugnant though it 
may be to our sense of cleanliness, 
is not so repulsive as might be 
imagined in the case of well-edu- 
cated Turkish ladies, whose hands 
are invariably small and delicate. 
Politeness forbids excursions into 
a neighbour's field of labour; each 
takes from the portion of the dish 
placed in the front ; and it would 
be difficult to realise, without 
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witnessing the feat, the dexterity 
with which the most dangerous- 
looking morsels travel from the 
centre of the table to the mouth, 
sustained by two fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand aided by 
a piece of the flat bread, without 
marking its passage across the 
board; the left hand is never 
used. 

We follow Besm: Hanum into 
the reception-room of the harem, 
and rest at length upon a couch 
of French manufacture ; the Turk- 
ish ladies place themselves ac- 
cording to their age and taste, 
the elders very much at their ease 
upon the broad divan ; whilst the 
younger khanums, anxious to give 
proof of ‘ civilisation,’ endure the 
infliction of upright chairs. While 
the coffee is being served in the 
tiny porcelain cups, held in ‘ zarfs’ 
of silver filigree, we have leisure 
to note the appearance and dress 
of our fair neighbours. The eldest 
daughter of the Pasha, a young 
wife and mother, is seated oppo- 
site to us, holding her fat rosy- 
cheeked baby boy upon her lap. 
This young khanum is very pretty, 
and has exquisite little hands, 
but her figure is short and already 
alarmingly stout. Her cousin, 
seated beside her, has no beauty 
of feature, but the vivacity of her 
countenance and the sparkle of 
her fine dark eyes cause you to 
forget the irregularity in the out- 
line of the face. She wears an 
aigrette coquettishly arranged in 
her headdress, with a French 
paletot in black cloth, which 
claims to make its wearer appear 
quite ‘& la franca;’ for she dis- 
dains the easy grace which should 
be natural to her, and sits per- 
fectly upright upon the straight- 
backed chair, quite ‘comme il faut,’ 
and evidently most uncomfort- 
able. On the next chair sits the 
young bride, equally ‘a la franca,’ 
and consequently ill at ease ; she is 
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a tall and fine blonde, with an ex- 
quisite complexion and adecidedly 
lady-like appearance; her clear 
blue eyes have a soft good-tem- 
pered expression, and the rich 
masses of her bright chestnut 
hair are well seen beneath a small 
velvet toque trimmed with a-bird 
of paradise; her ‘autary’ and 
‘schalwars’ are of pale-green silk. 
The ladies of the house are very 
simply attired in printed cottons, 
and the little boys wear quilted 
cotton pelisses, clean, warm, and 
inelegant. These children, four 
or five in number, wander about 
softly, for little Turkish children 
are brought up to habits of sub- 
mission; they are, in fact, almost 
too quiet. 

After the coffee the ladies begin 
to smoke ; Besmé Hanum is pro- 
vided with a tchibouk of formid- 
able dimensions, the younger 
ladies are satisfied with cigarettes, 
of which immense numbers are 
consumed in the harems. 

The conversation, sustained with 
great difficulty with our imperfect 
Turkish, begins quickly to flag : 
the subject of the weather is soon 
exhausted ; the bad state of the 
streets, the distance from Pera, 
the hope of a fine summer, are 
not subjects adapted to lengthened 
discussion ; we praise the chil- 
dren, but that opening also is soon 
worked out. What can one find 
to converse about with women, 
however good and amiable they 
may be, who scarcely ever leave 
the circle oftheir home duties, who 
never travel, do not read, have seen 
nothing, know nothing of all that 
interests us most? Shall we talk 
of housekeeping and servants— 
the last feeble resource of a femi- 
nine mind in despair of a subject ? 
It is impossible—households and 
servitude with them are on such 
a strangely different footing. 

Suddenly Sabiha, a pretty little 
girl about ten years old, has the 














bright idea of exhibiting her work 
—slippers which she is embroider- 
ing for the ‘ Baba Effendi.’ Our 
loudly expressed admiration en- 
courages the young beys of four 
and five to show their learning 
also ; they bring in books of geo- 
graphy, some pictures of natural 
history, and, finally, a Turkish 
edition of Robinson Crusoe! Up- 
on this we make friends imme- 
diately ; the children, charmed to 
discover that their ‘ Djuma’ (Fri- 
day) is a mutual acquaintance, 
begin to chatter over their pictures 
and to relate with great animation 
a recent visit to a menagerie, to 
which their father had taken them. 
The witty niece, joining them in 
the conversation, gives an amus- 
ing account of her interview with 
a giraffe newly arrived, who saw 
for the first time a woman veiled 
in white, declaring that visitor 
and visited were equally alarmed 
at the unusual apparition. 

In the midst of our conver- 
sation a clapping of hands is heard 
from behind the camel’s-hair cur- 
tain which falls before the door- 
way. It is the Pasha who is 
coming. A slave enters quickly 
and begs the bride to withdraw— 
she is not a near relation, and the 
Pasha may not see her unveiled 
face : she consequently rises and 
retires with a slow and majestic 
step, whilst the aged sister-in-law 
folds about her head a muslin 
scarf to represent a yashmak: the 
two wives, the daughter, and the 
niece remain, but all rise respect- 
fully as the master of the house 
enters the room. 

The visit of A—— Pasha, 
a cultivated man, speaking with 
facility several languages, formed 
an agreeable change in the pro- 
gramme of the evening ; he con- 
versed with all in turn. To our- 
selves he expressed the pleasure 
with which he remembered a 
somewhat lengthened stay in Eng- 
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land; some years previously, and 
professed a very deep appreciation 
of roast beef and plum pudding ; 
with the ladies of his family he 
discussed the news of the neigh- 
bourhood, and entered into a live- 
ly argument with his witty niece 
on the subject of the name which 
should be given to some newly- 
born infant relative—a nephew’s 
child I think it was ; they finally 
agreed that it would not be inap- 
propriate to call the baby ‘ Rama- 
zan.’ The conversation was in full 
flow when suddenly the Pasha rose 
and darted from the room, leaving 
us rather wondering at this un- 
ceremonious exit, when a mur- 
muring sound of voices from the 
direction of the staircase explain- 
ed it—some fresh visitors had 
arrived for the harem, of whose 
presence the master of the house 
was supposed to be unconscious as 
he hurried through the central hall, 
where they waited to be divested 
of their ‘ yashmaks’ and ‘ feredjés’ 
by the attendants. They proved 
to be a Turkish ladyand her young 
daughter, living in one of the op- 
posite houses, who, in their quality 
of ‘ comshoular’ (neighbours), had 
dropped in to spend an hour or 
two in friendly chat; for a good 
deal of friendliness and sociability 
is exercised between ‘neighbours ;’ 
and though it was quietly hinted 
to us that in this instance the visi- 
tors were not so welcome as some 
others might have been, these 
khanums being considered ‘ fast,’ 
yet, as neighbours, they must be 
received with politeness. 

Coffee having been served to 
the new arrivals, the mother ac- 
cepted a tchibouk and the daugh- 
ter a cigarette, and, while slowly 
enjoying the perfumed tobacco, 
they put us through the usual ex- 
amination as to our ages and 
social condition ; and at length, 
that oftworn subject exhausted, 
turned to their Mussulman friends, 
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entering on a lively recital of 
their last adventures and experi- 
ences at the promenade of the 
Sweet Waters. . 

Djémilé and Zeheira listened 
quietly, but without, as it seemed 
tous, much response. They know 
little or nothing of the world be- 
yond their own family circle ; 
with the exception of some rare 
occasion, such as the marriage of 
a relation, or other equally obliga- 
tory reason, they scarcely leave 
their home, living in great retire- 
ment; the chief excitements of 
the year being the periodical 
changes between town and country 
—the ‘ kouak’ in Stamboul and 
the ‘yali’ on the Bosphorus,— 
with an occasional picnic party 
amongst themselves, when, with 
children and attendants, they wan- 
der to some favourite spot, and 
spend the long summer day in 
shady glades or near a rustic 
fountain. 

Djémilé and Zeheira are the 
two wives—yes, alas! the two 
wives—of one husband. Manya 
hidden jealousy, many a bitter 
feeling must inevitably colour 
their otherwise tranquil lives, but 
they dwell together in apparent 
amity and concord ; their tender- 
ness and care are equal for all the 
children, and their lives are mo- 
dest and blameless according to 
the customs of the old patriarchs, 
retained and transmitted by 
Mahomet. We recoil, and natur- 
ally so, from the idea of polygamy, 
and of multiplied household ties 
legalised by religion and by law, 
and English homes in the East 
have for years rejoiced in the con- 
viction that no better or higher 
type of Christian family life could 
have been offered to the observa- 
tion of Mussulman society than 
that which was most prominently 
before them in the family and 
domestic circle of the representa- 
tive of our people, Sir Henry 


Elliot, and that the gentle lesson 
of example has done much to in- 
fluence and rectify the judgment 
of many a harem on the subject 
of our Christian homes; but it 
would be well indeed if all Chris- 
tian families dwelling in the East 
could point to their rendering of 
our higher and purer standard of 
domestic obligations and duties 
as a model on which to reform the 
harems of Stamboul. 

The supper to which we were 
shortly summoned was spread 
upon a table covered with a white 
cloth, and chairs had been pro- 
vided. Inthe centre of the table 
was placed a silver epergne loaded 
with bonbons ; around a profusion 
of apples, pears, dates, nuts, pome- 
granates, pistachio, and dried 
figs; there were plates also with a 
knife and a table-napkin for each 
person ; at either end of the table 
a plate holding little squares of 
Broussa towelling, wetted, soaped, 
and neatly folded, offered a sub- 
stitute for finger-glasses. 

The supper passed off very gaily, 
our amiable entertainers vieing 
with each other in showing every 
possible attention to the strangers, 
and, in defiance of excessive fa- 
tigue, we found ourselves obliged 
to return with them into the recep- 
tion-room, when the soirée recom- 
menced, varied shorily after by a 
barbaric concert which had been 


. organised by means of some wan- 


dering musicians, who, passing 
through the streets, had been 
pressed into the service of the 
harem entertainment, and install- 
ed in a large room communicating 
with the ‘selamlik.’ A movable 
lattice screen drawn across the 
room permitted the women to be 
present without being themselves 
seen. 

Turkish music is for the most 
part unmitigated suffering for 
European ears, but the khanums 
seemed to enjoy it intensely, and 




















it was quite late at night when 
weat length accomplished a retreat 
to the chamber prepared for us. 
Djémilé Khanum conducted us 
there, carefully inspected all the 
preparations made for our com- 
fort, sprinkled lightly some drops 
of perfume upon the embroidered 
pillows, and left us with the most 
polite and friendly expressions of 
good-will. 

An hour before the dawn the 
sound of a small drum beaten up 
and down the street gave notice 
tothe Mussulmans that it was time 
for them to take their last meal 
before the rising of the sun; in 
many houses this last repast is 
almost as comprehensive as the 
dinner, though served in an in- 
formal manner. It is very cus- 
tomary to sit up all night, and to 
retire to rest as the hours of fast- 
ing draw near. 

A nicely arranged breakfast was 
served for our benefit on the fol- 
lowing morning ; a great effort of 
politeness on the part of our hos- 
tesses, as it is usually exceed- 
ingly difficult for Christians in 
Stamboul, during Ramazan, to 
procure refreshment of any sort 
at other than the regulated hours. 
But in this hospitable harem all 
the ladies paid us little visits of 
farewell, and grouped themselves 
about the head of the staircase, 
offering the usual graceful compli- 
ments as we took leave, pleased 
with our visit and touched by the 
cordiality of our reception—a cor- 
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diality, I may observe, which this 
simple and hospitable people never 
fail to exercise towards those who 
meet them frankly with feelings 
of kindness and good-will. 

This little family party which 
I have endeavoured to describe, 
the patriarchal usages and customs 
which are met with in simple 
middle-class respectable houses, 
are very far from realising our 
Western notions of the indolent 
luxury of the daily life of the 
harem; and yet this existence, 
monotonousand colourless without 
doubt, but simple and unpretend- 
ing, is the mode of life of the 
great mass of the Mussulman po- 
pulation. I should remark, how- 
ever, that polygamy is now the 
rare exception, and not as formerly 
the established custom ; and that 
it is very unusual to meet with 
more than one wife in the home 
of a Turkish gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune. Lavish extravagance 
and culpable disorder may be found 
in the great houses, whose inmates 
are striving to introduce what they 
imagine to be the domestic usages 
of the centres of civilisation ; but 
for each one of these families, 
whose follies and whose failings 
are known to the world, there are 
hundreds, thousands perhaps, of 
quiet sober respectable households 
amongst which still linger the 
primitive usages and traditions of 
the shepherd Turcomans, their 
nomad ancestors. 


M. WALKER. 

















‘ARMED FOR THE FRAY.’ 
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‘ Anm’p for the fray ’ How peerless 
Face and form are to-night ! 
Dark eyes, proud and fearless, 
Veiling their own sweet light. 
Clustering roses climbing 
Over those shoulders white ; 
Beauty and mode beguiling— 
Which is the fairer sight ? 


‘ Arm’d’ for the ranks of conquest— 
Poverty, pride, and wealth, 
Titles and bribes to honour 
Worth—less dear than pelf. 
‘ Arm’d’ for the call of fashion ; 
‘ Arm’d’ for the Season’s war ; 
Only a buried passion 
Whispers of something more. 


‘ Arm’d for the fray ’ sweet flushes 
Lighting the pale proud cheek : 
Ah, do a maiden’s blushes 
A maiden’s truth bespeak ? 
Satin and showering laces, 
Jewels in rippling hair: 
Bear they no lingering traces 
Of some dead past’s despair? 
* os . * 


A shade on the brow so fearless, 
A quiver of crimson lip : 
The belle so proud and peerless 
Has let her cold mask slip. 
The touch of childish fingers, 
The sight of a jewell’d band, 
Wakens a thought that lingers 
Long as the clinging hand. 


Back to atime just measured 
By a London Season’s pain, 
Back to a memory treasured 
As nothing will be again, 
Her swift thoughts fly, and flutter 
In mazes of cheerless flight; 
But the sigh her pale lips utter 
Wafts it away from sight. 


Fasten the jewell’d armlet, 
Turn away sorrowing eyes ; 
Who has time in the Season 
For troubled thoughts and sighs ? 
Carry yourself more proudly, 
Because of the old dead past, 
When, ‘arm’d for the fray,’ you fancied 
That love and faith could last. 


RITA. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. MEREDITH AT HOME. 


Mrs. Lzopotp MerepitH lost no 
time in putting herself on a fa- 
miliar footing with Eva and me. 
There is a practical sense of the 
shortness of human life which 
actuates foreigners, but which we 
English stupidly leave out of 
count in our methods of making 
our friendships — methods sure, 
perhaps, as the earth’s rocks, but 
the resulting friendships are al- 
most as slow in formation. We 
have such a superstitious dread of 
rushing into an intimacy from 
which we may afterwards prefer to 
withdraw, that we set to work in 
most cases as if life were everlast- 
ing, and deliberately let its best 
treasures slip through our cautious 
fingers. Quite otherwise with So- 
phie Meredith. After our second 
meeting we were friends with her ; 
after our third, at home in her 
house ; and on the fourth occasion 
she confided to us the whole history 
of her past life, and the particu- 
lars of her marriage. 

It was late in the afternoon, 
we were alone with her in her 
boudoir, time and place enticing 
to confidential talk ; not to men- 
tion tea and coffee, as fatal in 
their way to ladies’ secrets as wine 
to those of men. 

‘Two years ago,’ she related, 
‘I was with my parents in Fran- 
conia at Schloss Adlerberg. That 
is what you call a fine place. One 
day you too shall come there for 
to stay with us. We had then 
some young English gentlemen on 
a visit—my father was always so 
fond of the English nation, so 
NO. CLXXXV. 
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fond, you have no idea—and 
Count Marylski, that married my 
cousin Mathilde, he brought one 
of them—his friend he had known 
in London—that was my Leo- 
pold. Ah, there came quite a large 
party, to stalk the deer, you know.’ 

Briefly, of all this large party, 
Fraulein von Seckendorf had had 
eyes for the handsome English 
officer only; who, designedly or 
not, had already then, it appeared, 
made a deep impression on her 
heart. 

‘But he did not then propose,’ 
she continued, ‘for he had lately 
suffered heavy reverses, and lost 
much money—Englishmen will 
bet, you know—and just for that 
time he was absolutely ruined, all 
through some stupid horse that 
had fallen lame—not my Leo- 
pold’s fault, of course. But he 
knew my father would forbid me 
to think of him as a husband, and 
he wished to spare me the pain 
of a struggle between love and 
duty.’ ; 

How far Sophie herself believed 
her Leopold’s conduct to have 
been really dictated by these 
magnanimous motives 1 felt a 
little uncertain; but there was 
obviously something gratifying 
to her in holding them up for our 
admiration. 

‘So he went away. I was 
miserable and fell ill. But a 
whole long year passed, and not 
till last autumn did he hear 
through Count Marylski—who 
with Mathilde knew all about it 
—of the state of my health, and 
how wretched I was on his ac- 
count. Then he could no longer 
bear it, found quickly some ex- 
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cuse for to present himself at 
Adlerberg, told me he loved me, 
and after that spoke to my father, 
who would listen to nothing at 
first, and my poor Leopold was 
wild with grief. But I went in 
and threw myself at my father’s 
feet, and proved to him that I 
should die certain if Leopold 
went away; and that Leopold 
would go to India and have the 
yellow fever, and die too. So the 
good papa relented ; for ah, he is 
soft-hearted underneath, as no- 
body knows but me. Leopold’s 
debts were arranged in some 
manner, and it was agreed that 
he should sell his commission, 
and we shvuld live for the pre- 
sent in Germany, where we are 
rich, as you see, merely on my 
dowry.’ 

‘Last autumn,’ thought I; 
‘that is, immediately after his 
parting with Hilda.’ 

Mr. Meredith had come in as 
she finished speaking, and I 
watched them with newly-awak- 
ened curiosity. It was remark- 
able how kindly the ex-roué, the 
man of clubs and betting-rooms 
and coulisses, had taken to domes- 
tic life. He had a cigar in his 
mouth as he entered, and frowned 
a little on seeing us, I suppose 
at the prospect of curtailed en- 
joyment. \ 

‘Ah, you may smoke on,’ said 
his wife fondly ; ‘ these ladies do 
not mind, do you now? 

Mind? Who would have the 
heart to? It was clearly a pre- 
rogative in her eyes to be ad- 
mitted to the smell of Leopold’s 
tobacco. 

He came and put himself into 
the armchair by her side—Her- 
cules to her Omphale—and with 
a certain expression, if not of 
beatitude, at least of calm ab- 
sence of irritation, on his counte- 
nuance. 

* Leopold,’ began Omphale, 


seizing instinctively what ap- 
peared a most favourable moment, 
‘shall I say Monday the 14th for 
our soirée? 

*O, confound the soirée,’ re- 
turned Hercules readily. ‘ What 
idea is this of yours, to begin 
giving parties already? 

‘It is not for my pleasure, but 
I have promised, my best one. 
Von Zbirow has asked me to 
bring out this new protégé of his.’ 
And turning to us she explained : 
‘A young bass, only twenty-two 
years old, who can already go one 
note lower than anybody else. 
Then the Herr Doctor will also 
play himself, he says, which is 
one great honour. What am I 
to do? 

‘Tell him to go to the devil,’ 
said Hercules comfortably; and 
his wife laughed. 

‘That would hardly do, little 
love. Be sure, like yourself, I 
think it alla great trouble. With 
you here it is all one to me if I 
see no company. Only we have 
old friends in Ludwigsheim, 
whom if I were to offend, papa 
would not like it. We do not “ re- 
ceive,” as the Germans do. So let 
me give this one party, English 
fashion, to show them civility, 
and have done. Papa must then 
be satisfied for the present, and 
we need trouble ourselves no 
more.’ 

Papa held the purse-strings, as 
Leopold was well aware. 

‘ Well, have it your own way,’ 
groaned Hercules, ‘ but for God’s 
sake don’t bother me about it 
again.’ 

‘ There, there,’ said she sooth- 
ingly, delighted to have coaxed 
permission out of him so easily ; 
‘itis nice of you to be so good, 
as I know you are longing to 
leave Ludwigsheim. On the 15th 
we -go to Count Marylski’s, near 
Homburg,’ she added to us. 

Leopold’s countenance cleared 
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slowly, as Sophie continued to 
talk to us of the more congenial 
amusements that neighbourhood 
afforded, until the offending soirée 
had passed out of his mind. 

So far she showed no want of 
tact in dealing with him. The 
more I saw of the pair, the more 
I perceived that there had been 
much wisdom in his choice of a 
wife. Sophie was no woman to 
perplex him with delicacies of 
sentiment, or torment him with 
importunate demonstrations of 
romantic affection. At the same 
time she was always ready to give 
up to him in essentials, her good- 
humour only requiring of him to 
let her have her own way in 
trifle. And, Omphale having 
brought Hercules out of debt, 
and placed him in comparative 
affluence, it was really incumbent 
on him to defer to her views of 
life and things, for a time. He 
seemed to acknowledge that, and 
submitted with a good grace. 
For atime. The worst was she 
admired him, and one felt that, 
though rather dense, she must be 
undeceived some day. A per- 
sonal acquaintance had served 
only to confirm and deepen my 
first impressions of Hilda’s ex- 
lover. He troubled himself very 
little about Eva and myself, dim- 
ly conscious, perhaps, that we and 
he had nothing in common ; and, 
feeling no curiosity to study his 
opposites as such, he just tole- 
rated us, that was all. As Sophie’s 
husband, we agreed to tolerate 
him. But his nature — simple, 
direct, written in big plain let- 
ters all over his countenance and 
demeanour—was of a kind I could 
as soon have fraternised with as 
with the strong, sleek, handsome 
carnivora at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. Many such selfish, vindic- 
tive, ungctrupulous, cruelly self- 
indulgent gentleman-animals may 
exist, but few so transparent in 
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their disposition as he. No life 
with him could long run smooth. 
With the first trial the smash must 
come. But whatever his evil 
propensities, they slumbered now 
from January to June. 

Sophie, in her household, was 
the picture of wifely felicity, pure 
and simple, enjoying to the full 
that emancipation which marriage 
brings — whatever the spinsters 
may say to the contrary—freedom 
to pay and receive visits uncha- 
peroned, plenty of money tospend, 
and an establishment to rule. As 
for her husband, so far, at least, 
he answered all reasonable ex- 
pectations, and hers were of the 
most moderate order. 

On the fourteenth evening of 
the month the Honourable Mrs. 
Meredith’s promised entertain- 
ment came off. The reception 
began with a concert, and there 
was talk of a dance afterwards. 


“Sophie was floating in a sea of 


delight. Her dress, was it not 
from Paris? her /risure, some- 
thing quite new? Every person 
of the requisite social rank and 
artistic eminence, English or Ger- 
mau, that happened to be in Lud- 
wigsheim at the time, had been 
bidden, and most of them had 
come, and she was acting Circe 
to her guests—a reformed, domes- 
ticated, perfectly harmless Circe. 
Such a compound of solid homely 
virtues and superficial spontane- 
ous coquetry never grows on 
British soil, and hardly enters 
into British philosophy. One 
moment Sophie is receiving son- 
nets, bouquets, keepsakes from 
respectful adorers ; the next, she 
is in the larder or kitchen, super- 
intending the pudding with loving 
care, or hard at work knitting 
Leopold’s stockings. To her little 
flirtations Circe’s husband showed 
not the smallest objection. He 
rather admired his wife himself, 
and if ever he had any qualms of 
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doubt upon the question, it was 
something of a relief to his mind 
to have them dissipated by seeing 
her the object of admiring atten- 
tions from others, so long, of 
course, as she did not prefer one 
of these gentlemen before another, 
and preferred him, as now, before 
all. 

We arrived early, and found 
him—he was not musical—expos- 
tulating meekly with his wife on 
the length of the programme. 

‘Where shall I go, my dear,’ 
said he, ‘that I may not be obliged 
to listen ? 

‘ Stop near the door, my love,’ 
she responded, ‘and I will send 
you all the stupid unmusical peo- 
ple to talk to.’ 

There he posted himself ac- 
cordingly, and thence, before very 
long, he contrived mysteriously 
to disappear—I suspect with a 
friend and kindred spirit or two 
into the smoking-room. 

The concert had begun. It 
was far above an average musical 
evening in London, to say nothing 
of English country towns, where 
every Corydon and Phyllis are so 
readily enticed into making tre- 
mulous exhibitions of incapacity, 
or intrepid ones of blissful insen- 
sibility,—as though the end justi- 
fied the means, and good and bad 
musicians were on a par ‘because 
St. Cecilia and her art are sacred ! 

There was a rising Polish star 
pianist, who had been known to 
break three pianos in the course of 
one evening ; an ex-prima donna, 
now arich banker’s wife; a pon- 
derous German tenor, the young 
and unfathomable bass, a stringed 
quartett of amateurs,—all, profes- 
sionals and others, bringing their 
share of proof to the fact of Ger- 
man supremacy in music, if no- 
where else. 

For music is the single art in 
which the transcendental German 
ideal can shine, unbroken and 
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undisfigured by the homely reali- 
ties of German life; the sole art 
which, essentially immaterial, lies 
out of reach of the intrusion, of 
sorry unrefined practicalities, in 
its glorious abstract idealism. No 
bathetic touches can interfere to 
mar the effect of its loftiest flights. 
That romantic German Lied is a 
vial containing the concentrated 
essence of all the inner finer as- 
pirations of a man whose outward 
mieri and habits and chosen sur- 
roundings have probably not an 
ethereal touch about them. Had 
he been a painter this would have 
oozed out inhis work. He might 
have given us bread-cheese-and 
beery Madonnas, or otherwise be- 
trayed that his imagination had 
not been nurtured upon the ma- 
terially beautiful. 

And the singer who interprets 
the composition. She is stout and 
old and vulgar-looking. But shut 
your eyes, and you must own with 
what cultivated taste, what ad- 
mirably artistic effect, she gives 
each difficult, suggestive phrase. 
She has feelings and aspirations 
too, and it is only in music she 
can air them so as to do them 
justice. 

‘My dear little Miss Maisie, 
you are going to sing for us now;’ 
and up came Mrs. Meredith ca- 
ressingly, and led me off to the 
piano. 

‘ Herr von Zbirow has not yet 
arrived,’ she added, with a sigh; 
‘and he promised so faith- 
fully.’ 

Just as she spoke his well- 
known figure appeared at the 
door. Instinctively everybody 
made room for him to pass, and 
he came gliding through that 
dense comfortable-looking mass 
of men and women like a cold 
sharp flash of light. 

He made his bow and compli- 
ment to the hostess, and then ad- 
dressed himself to me. 
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‘You are on the point to sing. 
I will accompany you.’ 

And he seated himself at the 
piano. From the commotion that- 
followed this move, the astonish- 
ment on all faces, and the little 
buzz that went round the room, I 
gathered that this was an enor- 
mous piece of condescension on 
his part. Never, whispered So- 
phie, had she heard of his doing 
such a thing before. 

‘ What is your song? he asked. 

It was one of his own to words 
of Heine's. He began to prelude 
carelessly, just as though he had 
done nothing all his professional 
life but accompany young lady 
amateurs on the pianoforte. 

Pleased, and very far from being 
intimidated, I sang— 


‘IN A STRANGE LAND. 


What drives thee forth from shore to 
shore ? 
Thyself thou knowst not why; 
The winds breathe low a tender word, 
Lookst round thee wonderingly. 


The love, so far behind thee left, 
Whispers thee softly now, 

“ Return, return, I love thee well ; 
My heart's delight art thou.” 


Away, away! no haven found ; 
No resting-place implore. 

That which was dearest to thine heart 
Shalt thou behold no more.’ 


They applauded—encored. Von 
Zbirow forbade me to repeat, 
made me sing another. When it 
was over and I retreated, I took a 
chair in the recess of a window, 
fighting against a sudden, strange, 
deadly faintness, a feeling that 
was apt to surprise me now after 
the slightest over-excitement or 
exertion. 

‘Do you always sing as well as 
to-night, Picciola? said a low play- 
ful voice at my side. 

It was Von Zbirow, who had fol- 
lowed me and posted himself here, 
with his back to the company. 

‘Not always; but sometimes 
better,’ said I, with intent to pro- 
voke. 
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‘Ah, something put you out. 
Must have been the accompani- 
ment as played by me.’ 

‘I own, when you play I want 
to listen; feel tempted to sink 
into your piano’s singing accom- 
paniment.’ 

‘ That is the worst compliment 
you could pay me.’ 

* No, Meister ; it is because sym- 
pathetic accompaniments are so 
rare that they startle me.’ 

‘Leave we compliments, then. 
You cannot suffer such things, I 
feel sure.’ 

‘Try me,’ said I, laughing ; ‘ you 
will find I’ve a good appetite left 
for such things when they come 
from you. You don’t give me the 
chance of getting tired of them.’ 

He laughed too, and was going to 
speak, when Sophie, who had been 
eyeing us with curiosity, and half 
annoyed to see the biggest lion in 
her show skulk apart thus unac- 
countably engrossed, came up, say- 
ing pathetically, 

‘ Now, Herr Doctor, it is really 
too cruel of you to hide yourself 
away in the curtains like a moth, 
while we are all dying, literally 
dying, to hear you on the piano.’ 

‘ Then, my most gracious, it is 
your funeral marches that you 
now ask for. Shall I play you a 
selection to choose from ? 

‘Play what you please,’ she 
said, with her most flattering smile. 
‘It is our part to listen and ad- 
mire.” 

Another minute and he was at 
the piano, and had dashed head- 
long into a fantasia of Liszt's, 
composing it over again, it would 
seem, as he played. 

Whilst it lasted the excitement 
of listening sustained me. When 
he ceased, I felt the threatening 
faintness again. I rebelled against 
it flatly, and forced myself to at- 
tend to a long bravura solo on the 
violoncello that followed next. 

But the spectacles were upon 
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me once more. ‘ Picciola,’ he 
whispered, when the violoncello 
desisted at last, ‘ you are as pale 
as one ghost.’ 

‘I am tired,’ said I; ‘and I do 
not think I can stay on, if they 
are going todance. [ should like 
best to slip away quietly and go 
home.’ 

Eva was looking very compla- 
cent in the midst of a circle of 
amiable German wives and daugh- 
ters. I was loth to disturb her; 
she was fond of dancing too. 

‘Let me; I will manage it for 
you ;’ and he went up at once to 
Mrs. Meredith, saying smoothly, 
‘Pardon, my most gracious, but 
I have the honour to wish you a 
good-evening. You know my 
early habits. Meess Noel wish 
me for to tell you she feel faint 
and fatigued, and want to know if 
you will excuse her.’ And as 
Sophie, concerned, ran up to me 
with her salts, he followed, saying, 
‘Perhaps you will permit me to 
see her home quickly, and then 
Meess Eva can stay the dance. I 
have a carriage at the door.’ 

Sophie looked at us for a mo- 
ment with an indescribably dis- 
concerted expression ; then shrug- 
ged her shoulders imperceptibly, 
and replied, with a good grace, 

‘Ah, by all means; that will 
be very kind of you. Good-night, 
my dear Miss Maisie. The Herr 
Doctor says he will be so good as 
to escort you safe back in his car- 
riage. Go home and rest. But 
you really should stay for this 
last trio. That violoncello plays 
most magnificent.’ 


CHAPTER XV, 
A NOCTURN. 


Vow Zsrrow hurried me down- 
stairs, found my hat and cloak, 
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called his carriage, an open one, 
and followed me into it. 

‘What was the matter? said 
he, as we drove off, relapsing all 
at once intoGerman. He always 
spoke his own language to me 
whenever we happened to be 
alone. ‘Was it that long solo 
on the violoncello ? 

‘Yes; a sudden attack of vio- 
loncello,’ said I, trying to laugh. 
‘I have never been quite strong 
since my illness last winter.’ 

‘Does the air refresh you a 
little ? 

‘Very much. I wish the drive 
home were longer.’ 

‘Do you? 

The night was warm and mild, 
the air filled with a soft sum- 
mer film of mist, too faint to hide 
the stars. The light little car- 
riage rolled on smoothly through 
the wide vacant streets. The 
monotonous motion, half-lights, 
and languid atmosphere insensi- 
bly lulled me into a pleasant 
waking trance, like the effect of 
mild opium. The drawing-room 
clap-trap, parrots’ chatter, and 
automatic laughter, that had rung 
in our ears a moment ago, seemed 
a thousand miles off already. 

‘What are you listening to? 
asked Von Zbirow suddenly. 

Another man would have said, 
‘ What are you thinking of ? But 
he had hit the mark, and I 
smiled. 

‘The music of the spheres; eh, 
Picciola ? 

‘Then you are one sphere and 
Liszt is the other. I was listen- 
ing to the fantasia you played to- 
night.’ 

‘Ah! He leant back and seem- 
ed inclined to lapse into a reverie. 
Presently he began again, as if 
continuing a train of thought 
aloud. 

‘ And how long have you been 
here now with Fraulein Eva? 

‘Six months it is.’ 














Calendar months perhaps, but 
each to me as indefinitely exten- 
sive a period of time as any of the 
six ‘days’ of creation. 

‘Do you never find it lonely? 
Perhaps you like solitude.’ 

‘ Meister, times come when 
solitude is more than the best— 
it is the only thing.’ 

‘You mean times when lone- 
liness sticks like one’s shadow; 
and whether in a crowd, or at 
a ball, or in the bosom of one’s 
family, one remains absolutely 
alone in the spirit, alone as if on 
the top of Mount Atlas. Then, 
true, it pains least to be literally 
so too.’ 

* How well you understand 

‘I? Of course. I have not 
been fifty years at school for 
nothing. But at your age—’ 

‘My age!’ I repeated, miniick- 
ing him. ‘ Do you take it for the 
age of gold ? 

‘It should be.’ 

‘Never believe that, Meister: 
there is clay in it.’ 

‘Ah, wait only till it is past,’ 
said he quietly, but with a touch 
of sadness ; and I stood rebuked. 
Talking to him, it was so easy 
to forget his fifty years. He was 
one of those men who can never 
be dated. Von Zbirow young 
was something simply unimagin- 
able, yet he looked as though he 
never would bear some of the 
characters of old age. Such 
natures are like metals, and sug- 
gest neither embryo, maturity, 
nor decay—-strangers equally to 
crudeness, bloom, and senility. 

The drive appeared to have 
lengthened itself unaccountably, 
as if in compliance with my ran- 
dom wish. 

‘What gates are those ?’ I asked, 
rousing myself with an effort. 
‘Does your coachman know the 
way to the Carolinen-strasse ? 

*O, this is a trifle longer, that 
is all.’ 
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‘ But I see trees—water,’ said I, 
leaning out. ‘ Why, Herr Doctor, 
I declare we are in the park !’ 

‘I confess it. Forgive me. I 
ordered the man to drive us once 
round. I knew the air would do 
you good. You said so yourself.’ 

l laughed. ‘So it does. And 
this is your way of hurrying me 
home. I wonder what Mrs. 
Meredith would say? 

‘That we shall happily never 
know. The carriage will take 
you and me round the park and 
back to the Carolinen-strasse in an 
hour, so that your friend, when 
she returns, will find you safe at 
home.’ 

I acquiesced. Von Zbirow was 
a privileged person, a military 
despot in his own small circle, 
and nobody ever dreamt of dis- 
puting his martial law. Why 
should I? 

The park lay before us in its 
rare pleasantness. No bleak, bare, 
trodden, sun - scorched downs, 
reader, broken by worm-eaten 
trees and edged with stiff beds of 
stiff flowers—a desert, good for 
school-feasts or reviews ; nor yet 
a formal promenade, the empo- 
rium of fresh air, perhaps, but of 
nothing else that is fresh. Lud- 
wigsheim’s is planned after the 
model of an English nobleman’s 
country pleasure - grounds, with 
running streams swept by willows, 
thick woodlands, with intervals 
of long waving grass and field- 
flowers, a pastorale, all but un- 
checked by reminiscences of the 
citizens and their city. 

Pleasant by day, and by night 
bewitching, when the nursery- 
maids are all gone, and the bands, 
and the tourists in their one-horse 
droschkies. It was not the season 
either, and Von Zbirow and I had 
the domain to ourselves. 

‘A good exchange this for 
Frau Merrydick’s salon,’ sighed 
my companion. 
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‘She would not say yes to 
that.’ 

‘No; but she was made for 
indoors only,’ he said, with a little 
sneer, ‘like her caps and slippers. 
Some women are. They are angels 
at home, but out of the house 
you find the angel has clipped 
wings.’ 

‘It is not their fault, Meister. 
What else could you expect of 
those who are bronght up as we 
women are, under glass ? 

‘Do I blame them for it ? 

‘You ought to pity them at 
least.’ 

‘I won't pity them. Pity 
means contempt, and for my part 
I have always preferred their 
society to that of men.’ 

‘Great minds often do prefer 
the society of their inferiors.’ 

‘You are sarcastic, Picciola. 
Now do you know the reason 
why? and he looked at me earn- 
estly, speaking with great anima- 
tion in his self-defence. ‘ Because, 
with my superiors, if I am to 
please, it means that I have some- 
times to bow and cringe, to hide, 
or bridle, or rub out my own self, 
or to make its own apology as 
best I can; and all that is hateful 
to me.’ 

I could well believe it must be 
so, to his proud, singular mind. 
No wonder he was repeatedly at 
loggerheads with his brother 
musicians. 

‘Now with my—my inferiors,’ 
he continued, ‘1 can always be 
myself, without fear, or con- 
straint, or excuse—myself very 
much.’ 

‘ One for the ladies, then !’ said 
I, ‘But to whose society must we 
turn for this kind of mental 
relief? Children, I suppose, or 
dogs.’ 

‘ Bitter, as usual.’ 

‘No, no. I havea small mind, 
and like the society of my supe- 
riors best, be they men or women.’ 
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‘I should like to know where- 
abouts to put you in the scale of 
creation,’ said he, laughing oddly ; 
‘ for sometimes I believe you are 
a sprite.’ 

Mentally I returned the com- 
pliment, as I watched him reclin- 
ing—his head thrown back, his hat 
off, and the lamplight twinkling 
upon his pale protean face. 

We rolled on steadily, lightly 
—the scene was like some fairy 
tale of Andersen’s—the frogs 
croaking in the water, bats flitting 
to and fro over the surface, lizards 
rustling in the grass; strange bird- 
notes and ‘floating whispers’ 
came to us from the trees as we 
rushed past; the tiny equipage, 
stolid driver, and inside—he and 
I. What mysterious meeting-place 
could it be that our differing spirits 
had found? He, the egotistical 
successful artist-genius, to whom 
laurels and triumphs had become 
as daily bread ; things to be taken 
for granted till they had ceased to 
excite in him any special joy and 
thankfulness,—he accepted them 
as coolly, and returned thanks for 
them mechanically, though per- 
haps they had become just as in- 
dispensable as meat and drink to 
his existence. And I, a girl to 
whom laurels and rose-leaves, real 
or visionary, seemed also things 
of beauty and joy no longer, but 
to whom some curious ancy ap- 
peared to draw him closer and 
closer with an invisible chain. 

Von Zbirow talked ; he could 
talk when not in a huff or con- 
strained by the presence of what 
he called his antidotes; no one 
better, no one more skilful to in- 
sinuate himself into the heart of 
his companion. Women usually 
began by admiring and half fear- 
ing, then pitied, and ended by 
loving him. O,I had heard his 
whole biography from Sophie 
Meredith —an artist’s history. 
That strange, quizzical, gifted man 

















had won hearts many —broken 
some, and inspired passions and 
poems in plenty. I understood 
it now. One of these fair devo- 
tees he had married; but he lost 
his wife within a year. 

‘The greatest mercy for both, 
my dear,’ said Sophie candidly. 
*She was beautiful and well-born, 
and sat at his feet all day long; 
but if she had not died early, he 
would have wearied of this, and 
some wild new fit would have 
driven him to leave her. As it 
was, it all ended well ; and he has 
a real respect for her memory.’ 

The drive was over too soon. 
Suddenly the carriage stopped be- 
fore our garden-gate. We dis- 
mounted, and as he held it open 
for me-I gave him my hand, say- 
ing, 
‘Good-night, Meister; I shall 
not forget our nocturn in the 
park.’ 

He made no answer. As I 
turned away, and went into the 
house, I heard the carriage roll off. 
Indoors all was dark and still. 
Frau Richter had gone to bed; 
Eva not yet returned. I chose to 
sit up for her, and waited in the 
dark among the ivy and dwarf 
oleanders. I felt no longer faint 
nor tired, but nerved and exhila- 
rated by the midnight drive and 
the stirring companionship of him 
from whom I had just parted. 

Von Zbirow was right to pre- 
fer women’s society. They only 
would treat him fairly. Men blun- 
dered; and in their rough con- 
tempt for certain feminine charac- 
teristics of vanity, intense irrita- 
bility, and too fastidious sensibili- 
ties, never acknowledged how far 
these, in him, sprang from the 
same exceptional organisation 
which made of him what he was 
—the first tone poet of his genera- 
tion. 

Sudden music broke upon my 
psychological philosophy. For 
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one moment I believed in oral 
delusions ; the next, I perceived 
that the sounds came from the 
studio piano in the garden. 

‘It is the Herr Doctor. That 
door is never locked, and he has 
walked in, simply. O the splen- 
did impudence of some people! 

‘So much the better for me, 
then. I shall sit here and listen. 
It will beguile the time till Eva 
comes. But what a freak of yours, 
Meister ! 

‘You are the only pianist who 
forces us into forgetfulness of 
the wood, wires, and ivory that 
are your means of musical enchant- 
ment. Only one pair of hands 
in there and one piano, yet there 
comes forth this symphony, with 
tones and shades oftone unlimited, 
it would seem,at command. 

‘It is growing wilder and wilder. 
I never heard him play thus be- 
fore. It is like the Bacchanals— 
a mysterious inspired madness ; 
might catch the listener, too. I 
rather hope Eva will not come 
back immediately. I wish to hear 
some more of this.’ 

At last I stole out. The studio- 
door was open, and I placed my- 
self there in the shadow cast by 
a lamp outside. His back was 
turned as he sat at the piano ; but 
I could see his aristocratic sil- 
houette reflected in large, and 
sharply defined on the wall. 

Presently, without pausing or 
looking round, he said, 

* Come in, Picciola.’ 

‘Why, Meister, have you eyes 
—that is to say, spectacles—in the 
back of your head ? 

‘Yes ; for some things, and 
some people. Come in, I tell 
you.’ 

Now I was never in the least 
afraid of Von Zbirow. I came in, 
and sat on the sofa to listen. 

Who shall define wealth for us, 
or say where it lies? Von Zbirow 
at his piano is like a millionaire 
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showering down pearls and dia- 
monds before a greedy impover- 
ished gaping world. Again, where 
music is not, he fades by com- 
parison into nothing. 

He was improvising now, fol- 
lowing some passing fancy of his 
own, sketching it boldly as he 
went. 

‘Well! said he all at once, 
stopping and wheeling round, as 
if to give the signal for applause. 

*‘O, beautiful!’ I stammered, 
unprepared, and with the genuine 
awkward stupidity of an English 
girl. 

‘Is that all your answer? 

‘ Answer! answer ”” 

‘You know they say, and I be- 
lieve it, that a whole biography 
could be written in music. Can- 
not I make mine speak so much 
as a few words to you? 

He spoke softly, left the piano, 
came and seated himself facing 
me. 

* More than that,’ he continued, 
as I did not reply, ‘one may play 
to a crowd, as at the Grafin’s 
party, and be intelligible but to a 
single soul.’ 

His eyes, habitually downcast, 
now in one of their sudden awaken- 
ings blinded me with their signi- 
ficance. 

‘I was wondering,’ I began phi- 
losophically—I delighted ta fling 
some prosaic workaday speech 
like a stone into the flood of his 
rhapsodies; it served to pique and 
to delight him too—‘ what is the 
worth of all these good things 
people call substantial— money, 
diamonds, great possessions—whe- 
ther they have really anything to 
do with happiness, and whether 
if we were all perfectly rich and 
perfectly healthy, earth would be 
much more like heaven than be- 
fore, and less of a dusky limbo, 
half of whose inhabitants are ready 
to cut their throats with spleen. 
But could the world last without 
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genius, which keeps alive in us 
the love of the infinite, even if we 
cannot attain it, and the dream of 
an ideal, to save us from becoming 
brutes or machines ? 

‘I like to hear that, from you.’ 

His gaze had softened into a 
smile—such a smile as one bends 
on a favourite child. 

‘Picciola, I am an old man; 
and you are so young. Does it 
not seem strange that there should 
be sympathy between us?” 

Sympathy, sympathy —always 
sympathy. The word seemed 
made to mock me. 

‘ Music is neither old nor young,’ 
said I. 

‘So there we meet, and shake 
hands. But is it to be only there? 

I was silent. 

*Picciola, you say my music 
speaks to you. But I fear it is 
you who write the words, not I.’ 

‘Why so? 

‘ Because you look always as if 
it conjured up memories of the 
past, not dreams of the future.’ 

*O, no, not the past! I ex- 
claimed, with a flash of eagerness 
he misunderstood. One does not 
fear Memory unless he pursue. 

‘What then? does it speak to 
you of to-morrow ? 

‘That, Meister, is what I do 
not hear so clearly.’ 

‘Shall I make it plain to you 
now? 

‘Tn music?’ 

‘No ; in words.’ 

Hiseyes burned and brightened, 
there was youth in his face, as 
if, like Faust, he had cast off wear 
and tear in a moment—a supreme 
moment, that may revolutionise a 
whole life. 

What is he saying now? Words 
more intelligible certainly than 
any arrangement of crotchets and 
quavers ; eloquent and tender 
words of flattery and—sympathy, 
I suppose. 

It was for me, then, the revived 
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sweetness of this gifted spirit. 
Pity, interest, admiration for the 
lonely man and master musician 
had never been stronger in me 
than at that moment. It was a 
proud part that he offered me to 
play—to share his life henceforth. 
Who could fail to be won by the 
insinuating charm of his words, 
ay, and of his presence? 

One by one, as those words fell 
from his lips, they dropped into 
my soul like bits of ice—or iron, 
if you will. I felt further from 
him at every syllable he spoke. 
I had been under a spell, unre- 
sisted, which was lifting now. I 
looked into my own heart and 
recoiled. 

And to how many had those 
lips breathed the same phrases 
before, as gracefully, as fervently, 
as sincerely? What a farce it all 
is at the best ! 

I got up from the sofa suddenly, 
went and stood leaning against 
the piano, clasped my hands over 
my head, and burst into a 
paroxysm of half - convulsive 
laughter. 

It startled Von Zbirow; sobered 
him too. 

‘ Promise me onething, Meister,’ 
I said. 

‘ Name it.’ 

‘ Never to speak to me so, ex- 
cept in music.’ 

He flushed _ slightly, 
grasped my hand; I let him. 

‘ Picciola, what do you mean? 

‘You know what I mean. In 
music we may all take what 
dreams we please. Who cares? 
But do not let us drag their false- 
ness into the light of day by try- 
ing to make them real.’ 

Silence. Then he spoke sadly, 
not offended, but wounded, I 
fear. 

* You have no heart.’ 

‘None,’ said I. ‘ Congratulate 
me.’ 

He looked at me steadily with 
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that terrible soul to soul scrutiny 
that lays old wounds bare, till I 
felt myself turning white with 
pain, and my head reeled. Did 
he understand? Did he forgive? 

How long that moment lasted 
Idonotknow. Sounds of wheels 
were heard outside, and the next 
instant he was gone without 
another word. 

It was Eva who had returned. 
Presently, seeing the studio-door 
open, she looked in, and stopped 
short in astonishment to find me 
there, standing in the middle of 
the room. 

‘Maisie, are you up still? 
What can you be doing here? 

*You may well ask, Eva. Since 
we parted I have run through a 
whole three-volume novel in two 
hours.’ 

*O, tell me about it! she ex- 
claimed eagerly. ‘Was it not 
Von Zbirow himself who brushed 
past me just now in the garden? 

‘Certainly it was. He took 
me for a long drive round the 
park. That was the first volume.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Then we came home, and he 
sat and played to me here for 
sometime. That was the second.’ 

* Go on.’ ° 

‘ Afterwards —I know you will 
laugh, Eva, but it is all true, as 
true as that I stand here—he 
ended by a declaration; he did 
indeed.’ 

But Eva did not laugh. Instead 
she looked eager and responsive, 
and asked in tones of subdued 
emotion and affectionate interest, 

‘ And you, dear—what did you 
say ? 

‘Say ? What should you think? 
what would you have me say?’ 

‘ Even you, Maisie, must surely, 
surely feel the pride I—any one 
would at being his chosen,’ she 
said half-inquiringly. ‘ You have 
promised to be his ministering 
angel, dear; your love will save 
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his sensitive nature some of the 
slings and arrows of life. How 
happy you are !’ 

‘I told him,’ I said derisively, 
‘ to preach Beethoven to the birds, 
“but not to talk love to me.’ 

‘You have no heart,’ she sighed 
reproachfully. 

‘So he said,’ was all I could 
reply. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN OLD SONG ENDED. 
* Mais od sont les neiges d’autan ?’ 


Wixter had come again. 
After a brief autumn, passed 
among the country wilds, the 
lakes and highlands beloved ofall 
Ludwigsheim landscape-painters, 
we had returned to our old quar 
ters in the Carolinen-strasse. 
Christmas found us there still. 

And with no thought of leaving 
yet, although I was no longer on 
the sick-list, but must give credit 
to the doctor’s sagacity, the keen 
mountain air, and to change and 
time, for having done their work 
at last in fully restoring the 
health and strength I had lost. 
I might have thanked them for it 
had their success served for any- 
thing better than to quicken the 
sense of spiritual fibre and nerve 
crippled and damnified—some- 
thing beyond repair by the touch 
of the stimulant of the Alps or 
the anodyne of years. 

But our stay abroad having 
answered so well, we were natu- 
rally inclined to prolong it. We 
had no wish to move until we 
were recalled, and so far our re- 
spective families seemed to be get- 
ting on perfectly well without us. 
‘We have imported the colonial 
brother and sister-in-law,’ Ethel 
had writteay* nephews, nieces, and 
all.’ ‘ They are rather a nice lot 
on the whole,’ subjoined Claude 
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in a postscript, ‘ considering their 
education in the bush. There’s 
lots of room for improvement still ; 
but Ethel and I are doing our 
best, and I daresay we shall suc- 
ceed in civilising them in time.’ 

They had come for three 
months, stayed nine, ‘ and as yet,’ 
wrote the twins in their last mis- 
sive, ‘show no signs of giving 
warning.” Meanwhile they over- 
ran the house; thus my room 
was worth something, whatever 
my company. As to Mr. Severn, 
he had adopted an old relative in 
reduced circumstances to keep 
house for him for the time, and 
was so gratified by the ever-pre- 
sent consciousness of combining 
real charity to her with real per- 
sonal convenience to himself that 
he could scarcely find it in him 
to fret over Eva’s absence. Thus 
the summons or entreaties to re- 
turn we had feared and expected 
to receive never came. And let 
no young lady with brothers and 
sisters, in her vanity, be so far de- 
ceived by the commotion and 
plaints caused in her family by 
her defection at meal-times, or 
any unwonted extension of a short 
absence, as to fancy herself indis- 
pensable at home. Let her but 
mark, when interest (stern neces- 
sity apart), an advantageous mar- 
riage, or such promotion, removes 
one olive-branch from the table, 
how speedily and comfortabiy the 
remainder adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. It was, there- 
fore, without much remorse that 
we settled to remain till after 
Easter -in Ludwigsheim, where 
Eva had begun a regular course 
of art-studies. 

The Merediths had been ab- 
sent for many months, and were 
now on a visit to the rich papa 
Von Seckendorf at Vienna. In 
November we had received the 
news of the birth there of Sophie’s 
son and heir, Francis Joseph. 
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She wrote to us often, seemed in 
the highest spirits, and ‘ Leopold’ 
sent his love regularly. Eva was 
perpetually quoting him as the 
model of husbands, and I could 
not deny that appearances were 
in his favour. Sheer laziness may 
tame a tiger so as to render him 
practically harmless. Mr. Mere- 
dith might end by falling in love 
with respectability, whose charms, 
as we know, will sometimes begin 
to dawn upon a man as he ap- 
proaches middle life. 

Von Zbirow had left the town, 
not to return this winter. He 
had a villa far away on the Main, 
where, it was said, he always chose 
to ensconce himself when engaged 
upon any musical composition, 
and report spoke of him as having 
just completed some work of im- 
portance. But Ludwigsheim could 
tell us no particulars, and from 
himself, since that midsummer 
night’s dream, half a year ago; I 
had had but these lines : 

‘The promise you asked for is 
given already. If I speak now 
it is but one leaving word over 
what is past before you have time 
to forget it. Picciola, Ithink you 
laugh in your heart to be the last 
love ofan old man. It is because 
you don’t know what that means. 
To boys and girls love comes so 
differently, so surely, springs up 
in the heart for the asking. 
The first comer may inspire it. 
The kindred spirit you seek, if 
you do not find it this year in 
this place, will meet you next 
year in that. There comes a 
time when to love is as rare as 
snow in August. A man looks 
round and feels that the world 
does not now contain the living 
being who could force his heart 
from him. But he would forfeit 
all else to find himself mistaken. 

* Does he prize it then, or no? 
Is it less worth, less to be thought 
of, because it comes late to one 
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who has nothing more to hope 
from illusions ? 

* And to have loved once again 
must be enough for me. Be it so. 
Ishall spread a little of that light 
over the years left—it must last 
me for those, for it will not come 
again. But neither will I have a 
sharp truth spoil a sweet fancy, 
nor yet what was sweet too and 
no fancy—our friendship. I shall 
claim yours when we meet again. 
Remember that, and forget what 
you will besides. Addio, Picciola, 
for a long, long time.’ 

So ended that page, for me. 


It was New-year’s eve. I sat 
by the stove sewing. Men may 
come and men may go, but gloves 
must be mended, buttons must 
be put on, and we had no maid 
with us at Ludwigsheim. But I 
never engaged in this feminine 
occupation without a devout wish 
that the day may get more and 
more distant when ‘every lady 
her own needlewoman’ shall be 
the rule. Stitching is not always 
soothing; it leaves the mind too 
free. To-day, in its character of 
anniversary, festival, and land- 
mark, brought unwelcome tena- 
cious associations. How those 
holiday times rejoiced my heart 
when a child! How I hated them 
now, and the merry memories they 
called up, like fiends in pretty 
shapes, under whose visitation I 
winced and chafed in vain! None 
can kill them or drive them away. 

Suddenly, in desperation, turn- 
ing round to Eva, I began at 
random, 

‘These ten months have we 
been in Ludwigsheim, dear, and 
seen less than most tourists see in 
ten days. Excepting the picture- 
gallery we have left everything 
undone, from the cathedral to the 
royal stables.’ 

‘When shall we begin? said 
Eva meekly. 
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‘I mean to begin now. I am 
going out to buy a Murray, and 
then we can attack one of the 
churches before it gets dark.’ 

‘Then I’m afraid you will have 
to begin by yourself. That picture 
of kingfishers for Mrs. Meredith 
must be finished by this evening. 
I promised it her long ago, and 
they return to-morrow.’ 

The picture was wanted for papa 
Von Seckendorf’s birthday, which 
would wait for no one. Nothing 
daunted, however, I started off 
alone to humour my whim, pro- 
cured my Murray, and in return- 
ing by the cathedral I went inside. 

It is the oldest and perhaps the 
ugliest church of which Ludwigs- 
heim can boast; a large plain 
brick pile of some four hundred 
years’ standing, and contains some 
wood carvings, a monument to a 
German emperor, and a Turkish 
flag from the battle of Belgrade. 

My ardour for investigation was 
soon checked. Objects of interest, 
in fact, were nowhere; so I was 
reduced to watching the tourist 
parties as they came round, some 
staring aimlessly, blankly, in all 
directions, as though puzzling in 
vain to discover what they had 
come out there for to see; others 
happy and irresponsible as soldiers 
or sheep, because marshalled along 
by courier and cicerone. \ 

The cicerone, as we know him, 
is a thoroughly modern type. 
Nothing corresponding to this 
race of tutors in the market-place 
for grown-up children could ever 
have arisen except in an age like 
ours, an age of universal travel. 
He belongs to internationalism, 
is the offspring of modern curi- 
osity, modern restlessness, modern 
wealth and the oppressive leisure 
it often brings, modern virtues 
and vices. He is a parasite of 
course, has no separate import- 
ance, subsisting entirely on the 
ignorance of the rich and idle. 
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Still it may happen occasionally 
the parasite is more noble than 
its prey, as good ivy may grow 
on a rotten tower. 

What Christian patience is his, 
what unalterable good-humour ! 
When in manners, dress, intelli- 
gence, he is vastly superior to most 
of his scholars, he must know it, 
though the fact may be beyond 
their ken, and at any rate does not 
prevent them from treating him, 
some with vulgar condescension, 
others with airy contempt. There 
must surely be some insolent irony 
lurking under his smooth glib ad- 
dress, as he satisfies their random 
curiosity, and enlightens their 
profoundest ignorance with the 
most perfect courtesy and amia- 
bility. Sometimes he is past 
writhing under the slight of being 
reckoned, not as a man, but as a 
talking and walking handbook. 
Or sometimes it may be that his 
self-respect sits so high as to be 
beyond the reach of petty darts 
of the kind. 

So ran my meditations, which 
had been started by the sound of 
the voice of a man expounding 
the cathedral to a particularly 
large party of English whom he 
was escorting over the building. 
In this case the lecturer's supe- 
riority of knowledge was evidently 
accompanied by a certain social 
standing, for nothing could ex- 
ceed the reverential attention and 
submissive air with which most 
of his flock seemed to regard him. 
But as in a class of school-chil- 
dren there will always be found 
one or two misconstituted minds 
too dense or too lazy to think, 
except by proxy, and who are for 
ever vexing the soul of the school- 
master by importunate questions, 
so here the speaker, when at the 
most interesting point of his lec- 
ture, was sure to be checked and 
interrupted by some of the ladies 
of his convoy, who fastened upon 
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him, and never ceased plying him 
with all sorts of irrelevant inqui- 
ries and obvious remarks, as if 
struggling to usurp the lion’s share 
of his attention. 

To one or two of the party who 
were foreigners he occasionally 
addressed himself in French, so 
fluent that I began to doubt whe- 
ther he could be the countryman 
for which I had set him down at 
first. But now and then, when he 
spoke a few words in German to 
the sacristan, I wondered again. 
He seemed equally at home in 
that language. Perhaps he was 
a native Teuton after all. 

Before the party broke up I 
heard them thanking their leader, 
and making arrangements with 
him for a visit to the sculpture- 
gallery on some futureday. They 
then dispersed. 

It was growing dusk. I had 
forgotten the time, and rose hastily 
to leave the church. 
the old beadle, who was parading 
the aisle, affecting a hobble, as if 
to give a raison d’étre for his long 
staff, I stopped to ask him a tri- 
fling question—whether he could 
tell me ifand how it was possible 
to get an order to see the pictures 
in the royal palace, which hap- 
pened then to be closed. 

He shook his head with the 
inveterate pessimism ofa German 
official O, yes, he could tell 
me for certain that there was no 
way. The palace was shut up 
for three months, and it was ab- 
solutely impossible to obtain ad- 
mission. 

* Nonsense — quite possible,’ 
said a cool English voice behind 
us; ‘the easiest thing in the 
world, It is merely that the place 
is not open as usual to the public, 
and that you require an order.’ 

Turning round, I encountered 
the keenest pair of eyes I had ever 
met, looking out of an intelligent 
face sharpened in outline, full of 
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suppleness of expression, and with 
the air of a mind that never sleeps. 
It was the captain of the regiment 
of tourists I had been watching 
so curiously a few minutes before. 

The beadle, with the utmost 
alacrity, referred me for what I 
wanted to know to this English 
gentleman as the best authority 
on the subject. He in return 
rallied the beadle unmercifully on 
his general ignorance of all that 
was going on under his nose, 
adding, to me, 

‘You know that in Ludwigs- 
heim it takes one week for a piece 
of news to travel from the Grand 
Hotel to the Domplatz. Give it 
another, and perhaps it may get 
as far as the Tuges Anzeiger.’ 

I laughed, and suggested that 
he, perhaps, could tell me where 
we must apply for.the order in 
question. He offered to get us 
one himself, adding that he was 
engaged to take a large party over 
the palace ina day or two. Might 
we join? I inquired. He replied 
that it was open to all who cared 
to do so. In any case he would 
procure the admission for us, and 
leave it at our house to-morrow. 

I thanked him and gave our 
address. In return, he presented 
me with his card, 


‘Mr. Atvert Grey.’ 


A countryman then, after all. 
I went home laughing to myself 
over my adventure, and announ- 
ced to Eva triumphantly that I 
had engaged a guide to take us 
over the king’s palace, and ex- 
plain the Nibelungen frescoes it 
contained. 

‘Have you really? she said 
good-humouredly. 

‘ Eva, what a treasure you are!’ 
I remarked; ‘ nothing takes you 
aback. I know if I had returned 
and told you that the king was 
coming here in person to take 
you out for a drive, you would 
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merely have replied, “Is he 
really ?”’ 

She laughed. 

‘Tell me about the guide. 
Where and how did you find each 
other? 

‘I picked him up in the cathe- 
dral. A most extraordinary man. 
He seems a perfect mint of infor- 
mation, I assure you.’ 

‘Won't he be expensive? she 
suggested. 

‘True, I never thought of that. 
But we needn’t take him again. 
It was quite by accident. I was 
speaking to the sacristan, and he 
chimed in. But I had noticed 
him before, holding forth to a 
body of tourists. He is an Eng- 
lishman, and his name is Grey.’ 

‘Grey !’ she exclaimed, with a 
little start. 

‘Yes, Albert Grey. Dear child, 
what’s the matter? I have sur- 
prised you after all, it seems.’ 

* Albert Grey ! 

She had grown quite pale. I 
threw myself on the sofa, and 
shut my eyes. ‘I know what is 
coming. We are on the stage. 
I see it all. It is “Aha, that 
face!” “T’ve heard that name 
before !” Go on!’ 

‘ What is he like? asked Eva 
tremulously. 

‘ Middle height, thinnish, face 
young, but a little worn; looks 
as if he had been out, literally 
and figuratively, in all weathers.’ 

She shook her head dubiously. 

‘Grey is such a common name.’ 

‘Yes, but there is something 
uncommon in that name for you. 
Won't you tell me what? He 
is coming to-morrow morning. 
Supposing it were the same? 
Have I made some frightful mis- 
take ? 

So she told me the romance of 
her life—a ten years’ old love- 
story—but the memory of which, 
like the Sleeping Beauty, had lain 
unchangeable; and when wakened 
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again, rose up in her mind fresh 
and untarnished as ever. She had 
given me the outline long ago ; 
now first I heard the tale in full. 

When Eva Severn was a pretty 
girl of twenty, she had joined an 
art-school in London, where she 
found all the young lady pupils 
rather more than less in love with 
an amateur fellow-student, Mr. 
Albert Grey, a clever, gentlemanly, 
agreeable young fellow, who, by 
his attractions and easy conquests, 
made the despair of his com- 
panion painters. 

The only girl he never flirted 
with was Eva. Instead, they 
struck up a friendship on the 
ground of art, for which Mr. Grey 
had just at that time resolved to 
‘ go in’ professionally. His family 
disapproving, he intended to sup- 
port himself by his own exertions. 
He was enamoured with his art, 
or rather with that Bohemian, 
reckless, pleasant, picturesque life 
in studios, and finally with Eva, as 
its idealised feminine incarnation. 
They became engaged, and Mr. 
Grey, to make up for lost time, 
began to paint ten hours a day. 

In love’s voyage it would seem 
as if there were always some peril- 
ous ground to be traversed, where 
nine-tenths of those who start 
founder, some before, some after 
marriage. The crisis is not 
brought about as in fiction by 
suppression of letters, forgeries, 
falsehoods told by jealous sisters, 
and the poison of unfounded sus- 
picions—not, briefly, by deceit and 
blindness, but by restored vision. 

A moment was due when the 
restless versatile life-adept should 
clash with the sensibilities of the 
calm inexperienced girl. The 
cause? No matter what. A trifling 
jealousy on her part, impatience 
and coldness on his. The result? 
Breach of a link too weak to begin 
with. 

‘I was wrong and exacting,’ 
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said Eva, with a sigh. ‘I see it 
now. But everything went against 
us.” 

For lovers the rule holds good, 
that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. The moment they 
vacillated opportunity became 
their enemy. Family troubles 
obliged Eva to absent herself 
from the schcol for some time. 
When she returned Grey had left, 
and was gone no one knew 
whither, and every girl had a dif- 
ferent story to tell. 

And from that day to this he 
and she had never met. 

‘A guide did you say? she 
repeated vehemently. ‘ But what 
can have befallen him? Mr. Grey 
was a man of good family and 


education. His parents were very 
rich people. I don’t understand 
it at all.’ 


I hastened to explain. I had 
only been joking. Mr. Grey, as 
I had perceived at once, was no 
more a guide than M. Jourdain 
was a merchant. Only he hap- 
pened to be in possession of a 
_ large stock of information on the 
subject of foreign towns, and im- 
parted it to his friends for a con- 
sideration. But besides, what if 
he were?. Gentlemen of position 
have done worse. Had it not 
once been distinctly stated in the 
papers that many of the younger 
sons of the nobility, and not a few 
clergymen and other decayed dig- 
nitaries, were to be found among 
the drivers of hansom cabs ? There 
was nothing degrading in the 
occupation of cicerone, which Mr. 
Grey appeared to have chosen. 
On the contrary, teaching is ac- 
counted an honourable calling, 
and teachers of men must be 
wiser than teachers of boys. 

Eva had to yield to my argu- 
ments. 

‘But you must see him first 
when he comes to-morrow,’ she 
said. ‘I shall like him to know 
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beforehand whom he is going to 
encounter.’ 

‘ As you please.’ 

The meeting between them 
bade fair to be a piquant, scarcely 
a painful one. That love had re- 
mained like a sainted relic in the 
sweet shrine of Eva’s heart, and 
the dross had fallen away. No 
rankling feeling lingered. Was a 
resurrection possible ? 

The next afternoon, punctual to 
his appointment, he called, and 
was shown into the studio. He 
observed at once that he had 
guessed we were artists (artists 
alone haye the privilege of being, 
if they choose, emphatically Bo- 
hemian and emphatically respect- 
able at the samo time). I sent 
Frau Richter to summon Eva. 

‘The artist is my compa- 
nion, not myself,’ said I; ‘and 
I must tell you that you will be 
surprised to find in her an old 
acquaintance.’ 

‘Indeed !’ he said, with just a 
passing shadow of solicitude he 
could not hide upon his face, 
tempting me to prolong his mys- 
tification. What inconvenient 
souvenirs were going to be raked 
up now? I was merciful. 

‘ As an artist also you may re- 
collect her name,’ I rejoined 
carelessly. ‘Miss Severn—Eva 
Severn.’ 

Tell it not in Gath! For one 
awful moment he searched the 
book of his memory in vain. The 
next he remembered. 

‘Ah, but I ought to have 
guessed that too, and directly,’ 
glancing rapidly round the walls 
of the studio. ‘I should have 
known from all these delightful 
studies ; always her favourite sub- 
jects, I recollect, of old.’ 

Evidently Mr, Grey was not a 
man easily put out. When Eva 
herself joined us, the scene after 
the first moment went more easily, 
naturally, and pleasantly than I 
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should have thought possible 
before. 

Next to a pocketful of ready 
money, there is nothing on earth 
so invaluable, or that tides a man 
gracefully over such awkward 
situations, as a stock of really in- 
teresting ready-made conversation 
on any and every subject. Taking 
Eva’s pictures for a starting-point, 
Mr. Grey quickly, insensibly car- 
ried us all off delicate ground. 
He had once, he said, made birds’ 
nests and birds’ eggs his special 
study, and entertained us with a 
quantity of amusing anecdotes, 
gossip, and clever suggestions, 
whilst we let the time slip by 
unheeded. Then suddenly the 
clock struck, and he discovered 
that it was late, sprang up, and 
took leave of us in haste. ° But 
we should meet again, he said; 
he was settled in Ludwigsheim 
for the winter. 

Vaguely during the last half- 
hour I had been looking forward 
to a renewal of old relations be- 
tween him and Eva ; seen ahead, 
to explanations, mutual forgive- 
ness, reunion at last. This for 
them. For myself, a vision of 
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‘gooseberry picking’ extraordi- 
nary. I should sit by, cultivating 
an unfelt presence, eyes that 
should not see, ears that should 
not hear, and a heart that should 
understand nothing until it was 
told. 

But the moment he was gone 
Eva turned to me with a sigh, 
saying significantly, 

* I should not have known him.’ 

‘Is he so gone off, then? I 
asked, surprised. 

‘ Not gone off exactly, but—’ 

‘Gone on’ would perhaps bet- 
ter have expressed her mean- 
ing. . 
After ten years—during which 
he had been rubbing shoulders 
with the world and undergoing 
who knows what fashioning and 
changing at its hands, and Eva, 
comparatively, standing _ still, 
cloistered apart—these ex-lovers 
meet. But the old relation be- 
tween them has ceased to exist. 
Another meeting or two, and my 
premature resolutions of learning 
to play third had to be dismissed 
with a smile as uncalled for, to 
give place ere long to impressions 
of altogether a contrary nature. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


Taere are about sixteen miles of 
underground railway in London, 
Each mile cost on an average three- 
quarters of a million. Their con- 
verging lines produce an enormous 
daily concentration on the business 
parts of London. They have 
materially lightened the traffic of 
the streets. They have abbrevia- 
ted the daily travel and general 
processes of business. If people 
would only take things quietly all 
the aids of modern civilisation 
would make life easier and plea- 
santer. But unfortunately they 


quicken the pace and march of the 
times. People will not take things 
quietly. This underground rail- 


way makes us live all the faster. 
The average man of business does 
not use his underground railway 
wisely. He takes his breakfast 
hastily and undigestedly. He hears 
the rumble, and sees the smoke in 
the distance, and hurries forward. 
Every year a certain number of 
people are killed by running to 
catch the train. Then the kind of 
railway travelling is rather peculiar. 
Half the time on a railway journey 
is spent in drawing up at the never- 
ending railway stations. The effect 
on the human system must be very 
much the same as the perpetual 
stopping of the omnibus upon its 
horses. There is no vertebrate 
system in the universe that can 
altogether resist the effects of per- 
petual jerks. 

Two of our most accomplished 
physicians have . discussed the 
medical effects of railway travel- 
ling. These are Dr. J. C. B. 
Williams, and Dr. Richardson, in 


his well-known volume on the 
Diseases of Modern Life. The 
last writer dwells mainly on the 
sanitary, and the first on the 
medical, aspect of the subject. 
Without any doubt the daily jour- 
ney in the dark ‘takes it out’ of 
you. One looks upon it with dread, 
endures it with weariness, and has 
sensations of being tired after it. 
It is by no means lost time, One 
skims through the morning paper, 
or is provided with a volume from 
the library. The morning conver- 
sation too, as far as the jerky train 
permits of broken dialogue, is to 
me always interesting. The public 
opinion of a railway carriage is as 
good an index to popular judgments 
as the talk of aclub. But by the 
time that a man has reached his 
place of business he feels that a 
good deal of the day’s business is 
done. The tripod of life—heart, 
brain, lungs—has each had some 
resistance to encounter. The in- 
cursions are slight, but being inces- 
sant amount ultimately to some- 
thing considerable. 

Without being in any degree an 
alarmist, we must still say that there 
are sanitary considerations attend- 
ing underground railway travelling 
which are well worthy of considera- 
tion. When the railway runs 
through a tunnel there is an atmo- 
sphere of a most deleterious kind. 
The atmosphere of a crowded 
theatre is charged with a large 
amount of carbonic-acid gas—from 
two to three per cent, a dangerous 
proportion if inhaled for a long 
time. Great mortality has pre- 
vailed in hospitals where, upon 
analysis of the air, this proportion 
has been found to exist. The 
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tunnel is more or less impregnated 
with carbonic-oxide gas, arising 
from imperfect combustion, which 
is much more deleterious, and of 
which one per cent would be fatal. 
A well-known medical man tells us 
that he was informed that some of 
the men were carried outinsensible, 
arising from the carbonic acid and 
the carbonic oxide. At certain 
times of the day the carriages are 
over-crowded, many persons stand- 
ing, which greatly adds to the mis- 
chief. The poison taken into the 
system by respiration acts most 
insidiously, and a traveller may 
carry away from a railway carriage 
a poison which may linger in the 
system for years. A curious illus- 
tration of the effects of the carbo- 
nic-acid gas may be seen in the 
case of the fine ladies at the end 
of the London season. There has 
been a superabundance of carbonic- 
acid gas at theatres, opera-houses, 
and balls, and our belles seem, by 
a sort of natural instinct, to resort 
to the seaside, where they eliminate 
the noxious gases and regain their 
roses through the oxygen and 
ozone. 

We cannot but think the rail- 
way companies might act a little 
more handsomely towards the pub- 
lic. At some times of the day you 
may see a dozen people standing 
up in a third-class compartment. 
The company would take it very 
ill if the people should seat them- 
selves in first-class carriages. It 
is hard lines to make them wait 
twenty minutes for the next train, 
and the next train also may be 
full. The companies are eager to 
get a conviction against passen- 
gers, and are very fond of placard- 
ing the convicted. But the com- 
panies never placard the convictions 
which are obtained against them- 
selves. It would be odd, though 
salutary, if we had the stations 


placarded with ingenuous confes-' 


sions of having been fined hundreds 
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or thousands of pounds on account 
of accidents caused by carelessness 
and blunders. But in spite of all 
precautions we are afraid that a 
great deal of fraud isinflicted upon 
the companies. We do not impute 
fraud to those who, holding any 
ticket, will jump into any carriage 
rather than miss the train. But 
there are a considerable number of 
people who, with confused ideas of 
right and wrong, or thinking with 
Charles Lamb that it is no parti- 
cular offence todefraud a company, 
habitually seat themselves in a 
higher class than they have paid 
for. The companies do their best 
to right themselves, but it is hard 
work. Sometimes they make a sud- 
den raid, and demand tickets. A 
very lady-like woman sat in a first- 
class carriage, whose fingers were 
playing with a third-class ticket: 
when she heard the summons the 
ticket was secreted in her glove, 
and the lady was promptly fast 
asleep. The ticket-collector was 
too polite to awake the slumbering 
lady. There is a great deal of life 
and character and by-play in these 
trains. In the morning and the 
evening they are full of business 
people; but in other hours of the 
day the ladies come out for their 
shopping, and people are social and 
conversational. 

One great means of improving 
matters would be if many people 
who habituallyuse the Underground 
should vary their use of it. Where 
an habitual use is prejudicial an 
occasional use may be beneficial. 
The omnibus will often save friction 
and waiting, and it gives one the 
open air. Better still, now that 
the mornings are becoming fine, is 
the brisk walk—but not the heated 
walk against time— fromthe suburb 
to the City. There is nothing more - 
healthfal; both for body and mind, 
than the morning walk after break- 
fast. We have known business 
men who have positively carried 
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on a distinct line of education 
during their morning walk into 
town. We do not wish to depre- 
ciate the conveniences of the under- 
ground lines. We only wish that 
the District shares and the Metro- 
politan were equally good and pro- 
fitable. But the railway engine, 


though a good servant, is a terrible 
master ; we should use it in mode- 
ration, and not be altogether depen- 
dent on it. The first-class carriage 
is always the best, as the padding 
lessens sensation, and there is the 
greatest security against accident. 


SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO FOOD 
AND CULINARY MATTERS, 

Now that cookery-schools have 
become one of the recognised in- 
stitutions of the day, and ladies 
rejoice to transmute themselves for 
the time being into neat“handed 
Phyllises intent on preparing a sa- 
voury soup or omelette, or in cook- 
ing a beefsteak or an apple-dump- 
ling as such things should be done, 
a considerable amount of interest 
attaches to the character of the 
various kinds of food-stuffs, and 
the ways in which they are pre- 
pared. It is not unusual in 
various establishments to employ 
Liebig’s extract of beef largely in 
the manufacture of gravies, soups, 
and the like; and so long as the 
material is used only to give body 
to the product, and as an accom- 
paniment to other and more uutri- 
tious substances, no objection can 
be raised to its employment in such 
ways. But it is otherwise when 
this substance is used as an article 
of food by itself, as a means, for 
example, of rapidly preparing beef- 
tea for a hasty lunch or for an 
invalid. By pouring hot water 
over a tea-spoonful of Liebig’s ex- 
tract, and flavouring with salt, 
pepper, Worcester sauce, and the 
like, a cupful of a beverage or 
broth, of flavour highly palatable 


to most people, is speedily pre- 
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pared; unless, however, this be 
eaten with a slice of bread or toast, 
or a biscuit or two, but little sub- 
stantial nutriment is derived from 
the slight snack thus prepared; 
whilst for an invalid, whose condi- 
tion requires the frequent adminis- 
tration of small quantities of nutri- 
tive food, and for whom beef-tea 
is accordingly ordered, such a 
potion is quite as likely to do harm 
as good. Itis a common error to 
suppose that, because it requires 
about thirty pounds of beef to 
prepare one pound of extract, 
therefore one pound of extract 
contains all the nutritive power of 
thirty pounds of fresh beef; the 
difference is simply this, that or- 
dinary meat contains, in addition 
to various substances dissolved in 
the aqueous liquor of the juices of 
flesh, a large amount of substances 
not so dissolved, and constituting 
the great bulk of the material. 
These bodies, in the ordinary course 
of digestion, become assimilated 
and are actually nutritive, but in 
Liebig’s extract they are wholly 
absent. On the other hand, in the 
condensed meat extract various 
substances possessing high physio- 
logical activity, and acting largely 
on the nervous system (such as 
creatine and other flesh-alkaloids, 
potassium salts, and the like), are 
present in considerable quantity ; 
they act more as stimulants to 
the stomach, aiding digestion, 
than as true food, being compar- 
able to some extent in their action 
to wine and other alcoholic bever- 
ages. If toadelicate patient little 
be administered but stimulants, the 
function of which is simply to aid 
in the digestion of other substances, 
clearly the same nutritive effect is 
not produced as would be were a 
food of a different character given 
containing more of the digestible 
matters, and less of the stimulating 
and saline ingredients. Such sub- 
stances, though valuable when 
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given in conjunction with true 
food-stuffs, as aiding in the diges- 
tion and assimilation of the latter, 
are more to be regarded as substi- 
tutes for tea, coffee, wine, and the 
like than as true nutritive agents. 
Beef-tea made properly from fresh 
beef is different in character from 
that prepared from the concen- 
trated meat-juice. Although, of 
course, it contains the same stimu- 
lating agents, it also has in addition 
a large amount of the truly digesti- 
ble matters—albumen, gelatine, and 
the like—differing in fact from the 
entire meat simply in containing 
none of the insoluble forms of 
fibrine, &c., which constitute the 
solid portion of the muscular tissue, 
left undissolved in the stew-pan. 
A good process for the preparation 
of a nutritive and invigorating 
beef-tea is to shred the lean into 
small pieces, and very gently stew 
(not bviling) for several hours in 
an oven in a pan or basin, a few 
slices of turnip and just enough 
water to cover the whole being 
added, together with a little salt. 
Extract of milk, or condensed 
milk, is a substance differing en- 
tirely in its nature from extract of 
beef; this substance contains the 
whole of the nutriment originally 
present in the milk, only differing 
therefrom in that a certain quan- 
tity of sugar is added as a preser- 
vative before subjecting the milk 
to the process of concentration in 
a vacuum pan ; for dietetic pur- 
poses for children and others, the 
condensed substance can be safely 
used wherever ordinary cows’ milk 
is admissible. 

The use of tinned meats, fruits, 
&c., is now very general; asa rule, 
the substances sold are of admir- 
able quality. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that the acid juice 
of fruits acts on the metal canister, 
causing the preserved fruit to be- 
come impregnated with metallic 
compounds which sometimes are 
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present in so 
cause considerab: 


a quantity as to 
illness after par- 
taking of food prepared from such 


materials. Compounds of zinc 
have been met with in tinned foods, 
due to the use by the tinman of 
chloride of zine during the solder- 
ing up of the cans, this substance 
having the power of causing the 
solder to flow readily, and being 
often used for that purpose. 
Similarly new tin tea-kettles have 
been known to ceuse illness, owing 
to the omission of the precaution 
of thoroughly rinsing out with 
hot water the new kettle before its 
first use, and the consequent non- 
removal of adhering chloride of 
zinc. Danger from this cause, 
however, though not altogether 
absent, is not frequent, powdered 
resin and other inert substances 
being more generally employed as 
a flux daring soldering. Certain 
acid fruit-juices, however, such as 
that of the apple (containing the 
vegetable acid termed malic acid, 
from its occurrence in that frait), 
occasionally corrode and dissolve 
the metal of a tin canister, and so 
become impregnated with deleteri- 
ous matters. The writer has 
known three distinct metals to be 
thus introduced simultaneously : 
tin in the largest quantity, from: 
the action of the acid on the tin 
surface of the canister (what is or- 
dinarily termed tinplate used for 
such purposes is thin sheet iron 
coated over on the surface with 
tin) ; lead to a minute extent, due 
either to the presence of’ small 
quantities of lead in the tin em- 
ployed in coating the iron (a not 
infrequent impurity or adulteration 
in commercial tin of low quality), 
or to the action of the acid on the 
soldered junctions of the can, solder 
being an alloy of lead and tin; 
and finally, small quantities of iron, 
due to the partial corrosion of the 
sheet iron underlying the tin sur- 
face. In a recent case that came 
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under his observation, the amount 
of tin present was sufficient to ren- 
der seriously unwell each person 
partaking of a small quantity of 
an apple-tart made from tinned ap- 
ples ; although the colic produced 
was in these cases only of some 
hours’ duration, still that finale to 
dinner is not quite so agreeable as 
to be eminently desirable. 

The amount of metallic poisons 
introduced into foods of various 
kinds, and consumed in small guan- 
tities by the community, is con- 
siderably larger than at first sight 
might be supposed. Besides inten- 
tional adulterations of vegetables 
with copper (such as preserved 
peas, pickles, and the like) for the 
purpose of preserving a bright 
green colour, this metal is not in- 
frequently introduced into foods 
of various kinds by the use by the 
cook of a rusty penny-piece to boil 
with the greens in order to cause 
them to keep their colour, and 
not infrequently through deficient 
cleanliness in the matter of brass 


stew-pans, saucepans, &c.; greasy 
substances in particular, when left 
in contact with copper or brass, 
frequently cause the metal to rust 
or oxidise, with the formation of 
verdigris, which stains the fat, &c., 


more or less green. Lead, how- 
ever, is the metal most commonly 
introduced into the system, from 
the use of lead pipes for conveying 
water, and the presence of that 
metal in various alloys, and in the 
manufacture of appliances for pre- 
paring various articles of food or 
beverages. Thus soda-water not 
infrequently contains lead, intro- 
duced from the metal of the aerating 
apparatus; the wines (!) sold as 
champagne of lower qualities have 
been known to be contaminated 
with a dangerous amount of the 
same noxious metal similarly in- 
troduced in the process of aerating 
the artificial concoction which 
serves asthe basis. Various kinds 
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of bottled fruits, &c., kept in cap- 
suled vessels have been known to 
become impregnated with lead by 
the contact of the materials with 
the capsule; even ordinary wine 
and beer bottles are frequently 
cleansed for re-use by shaking shot 
in them, and particles of lead occa- 
sionally get detached from the shot 
and remain in the bottles after 
rinsing, or shot get wedged in at 
the heel of the bottle, and conse- 
quently gradually contaminate with 
lead the substances subsequently 
placed in the bottle. The pipes 
that supply the beer and spirit 
fountains of public-houses are often 
of lead, or of a composition 
containing lead; and the liquids 
drawn off the first thing in the 
morning, having been in contact 
with the metal pipe all night, are 
apt to contain notable quantities 
of lead. Indeed, serious cases of 
lead-poisoning have been traced to 
the frequent imbibition of such 
liquids by persons whose taste or 
employment is of such a nature as 
to lead them to take their morning 
draughts as soon as the public- 
houses open. To remedy this 
latter evil, a special kind of tubing 
is now manufactured, consisting of 
a core of pure tin (not so readily 
affected by such liquids as lead), 
with an outside thick coating of 
lead ; and such tin-lined lead tubes 
are much to be recommended for 
conveying potable water into 
dwelling-houses, especially when 
the water is very soft, or when 
from its peculiar nature it acts ra- 
pidly on lead. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGKESS IN REFER- 
ENCE TO WOMEN. 

The question as to whether there 
is any natural reason other than 
prejudice why women should not 
exercise and carry on several of 
the professions and occupations hi- 
therto regarded as more peculiarly 
the province of the male sex, is 
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one admitting of a large amount 
of discussion, and concerning which 
very diverse opinions are held. 
The advocates of free trade in such 
matters argue that until it is ac- 
tually proved by the experience of 
a considerable period that women 
are, as a class, actually inferior to 
meh in the ability requisite to carry 
on any particular calling, it 
should be open to those of them 
who desire so to do to qualify 
themselves by appropriate study, 
&e., for such vocations as they 
think proper, and to carry on those 
occupations without let or hind- 
rance, and without fear or favour ; 
that as such methods of procedure 
are now the exception, and not the 
rule, it is unfair to judge of the 
capabilities of women generally by 
the success, or otherwise, of those 
few of them who endeavour to ex- 
ercise professions, and like callings, 
in spite of the difficulties naturally 
occurring to those engaged in a 
novel experiment, as well as the 
further hindrances intentionally 
thrown in their way by ungenerous 
opponents. Those who take the 
opposite view of the question main- 
tain, or at least assert, that from 
the character of her organisation 
woman is less apt than man to ac- 
quire certain branches of knowledge 
and certain kinds of experience, and 
that she is necessarily deficient in 
nerve and presence of mind in diffi- 
cult and trying circumstances ; that 
her physical strength is not uni- 
formly equal to the exigencies of 
professional life; and that there 
are numerous practical difficulties 
in the way of appropriately train- 
ing her for many of the occupations 
requiring special kinds of instruc- 
tion and experience: they further 
point to the circumstances that hi- 
therto very few women have made 
a mark in pursuits of what is ordi- 
narily termed a masculine character, 
and that in certain occupations (e.g. 
telegraph-offices, railway booking- 
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offices, and the like) the experiment 
has been tried of having female 
clerks, &c., and was found to be 
unsuccessful, either from the bodily 
strength of the employées not be- 
ing equal to the demands put upon 
it, or from other inabilities inherent 
in the physical and mental consti- 
tution of the sex. Without at- 
tempting to decide a question ad- 
mitting of so much debate, it may 
be noticed that the desire on the 
part of ladies for education of a 
high character is steadily growing, 
and that the female candidates who 
present themselves for examinaticn, 
as a very general rule, acquit them- 
selves in such a way as would be 
eminently creditable to persons of 
the sterner sex; that educational 
bodies of the highest rank, where 
they do not admit females to the 
ordinary courses of instruction ori- 
ginally intended for males only, 
frequently provide special classes 
for lady students ; and that some 
of the diploma and certificate-grant- 
ing bodies of the highest class have 
opened a few of their degrees to 
women, and award certificates of 
proficiency to both sexes alike. For 
example, in the University of Ox- 
ford ladies do frequently attend the 
regular courses of lectures of some 
of the professors; at Cambridge 
the same thing occurs, owing to the 
fact that the ladies’ colleges (Girton 
College and Newnham Hall) can- 
not provide sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the candidates who apply 
for admission ; whilst the instruc- 
tion given in these colleges is, to a 
large extent, imparted by the same 
lecturers and teachers who carry on 
the male classes in the University 
colleges. The London University, 
and the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land, have opened some of their de- 
grees to women; the Edinburgh 
University professors have codper- 
ated with the Ladies’ Educational 
Association in arranging classes in 
Latin, English literature, political 
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economy, moral philosophy, ma- 
thematics, and physiology, these 
classes being under the sanction of 
the Senatus Academicns, and being 
taught exclusively by the Univer- 
sity professors, or by extra-acade- 
mical lecturers recognised by the 
University. Certificates of profi- 
ciency are granted to such female 
candidates as can pass the exami- 
nations for women instituted by 
the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, and Edinburgh ; 
at Cambridge women have been 
recently allowed to subject them- 
selves to examinations in the pa- 
pers of the ordinary tripos,-and se- 
veral have distinguished themselves 
by obtaining such marks as would 
have entitled them, had they been 
men, to high places in the honours- 
lists; whilst University College, 
London, Manchester New College, 
and the New University College at 
Bristol admit lady students to many 
of their classes, and in some m- 
stances have instituted separate 
classes for ladies ; and, in all pro- 
bability, similar arrangements will 
shortly be effected at The Owens 
College, Manchester; this liber- 
ality of spirit and action having 
been fully contemplated by the pro- 
visions under which the original 
college, founded by Mr. Owens, 
was extended, and a strong move- 
ment in favour of the establishment 
of classes for female students in the 
college being now on foot in Man- 
chester. 

What is to be the outcome of 
this demand for intellectual deve- 
lopment on the part of what we are 
in the habit of calling the weaker 
sex? Shall we in the course of a 
few years see, in addition to medi- 
cal women, female barristers and 
parsons and lady apothecaries and 
jadges? Will the Army and Navy 
or the Engineer Corps find that 
lady officers can be quite as useful 
as, and not less ornamental than, 
subalterns in the Household Bri- 
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gade ; or that they will not cause 
worse shipping disasters than the 
loss of the Captain, the Mistletoe 
catastrophe, or the Vanguard dis- 
aster? Will the leading chairs 
and professorships in our Universi- 
ties be equally shared between the 
two sexes? Or will the eloquence 
of a Disraeli, the desire for peace 
of a Bright, or the vagaries and 
hobbies of a Whalley or a Ke- 
nealy be equalled or surpassed by 
the similar attributes of female 
politicians? Or will the effect of 
the rapidly-increasing tendency to 
over-mental excitement on the part, 
not only of our adults, but also of 
our. adolescents of both sexes, be, 
as some pessimists endeavour to 
make out, to diminish the physical 
stamina of our cultivated classes 
in future generations, to shorten 
the average duration of their life, 
and to over-people our maisons dé 
santé? Or shall we simply see a 
race of refined and cultivated wo- 
men springing up, able to take 
pleasure in reading classical authors 
in the original, in following the 
developments of philological in- 
quiry, the discoveries of modern 
science, or the abstruse reasonings 
of our advanced mathematicians ; 
to whom an instrumental concert 
affords, not only artistic pleasures 
from the ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ 
but intellectual ones, derived from 
the remembrance of chapters from 
Helmholtz’ text-book of overtones, 
and the correlations between a- 
coustical science and the undula- 
tory theory oflight ; and to whom 
a coloured silk dress suggests, not 
only what a good match that ‘love 
of a bonnet’ bought yesterday 
would make for it, and how hide- 
ous Mrs. Jones would look in 
such a costume, but also the 
wonderful processes by which the 
gloriously-tinted fabric was pro- 
duced from the secretion of a 
caterpillar, and dyed by means of 
substances extracted from coal-tar 
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by a succession of ehemical changes, 
each one as curious as beautiful? 
In fine, will women, having now 
got as it were the first foot on the 
ladder of intellectual progress, rush 
rapidly onward, and perchance 
lose all advantages by over-eager- 
ness to rival and out-do men in all 
departments; or will they quietly 
and slowly push onwards, and 
leave to time to decide fairly 
whether or no there are certain 
occupations and departments of 
usefulness which an average woman 
cannot fulfil, by reason of her sex 
alone, as well as an average man ? 
No doubt there will be revolution- 
ary enthusiasts and advocates of 
progress too rapid for safety a- 
mongst the alumni (or alumne, 
should we say ?) of the rising train- 
ing-schools for female thought ; 
but if we may judge by the quiet 
earnestness of purpose and apparent 
love of knowledge for its own sake 
that has characterised during the 
last few years the development of 
the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women, we can scarcely 
doubt that the same wise modera- 
tion will be a conspicuous feature 
in the future, and that most of the 
evils prophesied as the sure out- 
come of this desire for intellectual 
cultivation will exist only in the 
fervid imaginations of the false 
prophets, Palmam qui meruit 
Ferat ! 


ADULTERATION OF SILK. 


Some newspaper correspondence 
has recently taken place on the 
general subject of silks for ladies’ 
dresses, from which it would appear 
that silk manufacturers are not un- 
frequently addicted to the worship 
of what Mr. Carlyle calls ‘the 
great god of shoddy, adulteration, 
and malfeasance,’ and that they 
often vend wares the production 


of which aims at the combination - 


of ‘slimness, mendacity, and profit,’ 


described by this authority as the 
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object sought in the ‘heartfelt 
though unspoken prayers’ of the 
votaries of that deity. Silks, it 
would appear, are now sent into 
the market so heavily weighted 
with gummy and other matters in 
the dyeing or preparing of the fa- 
brics, that the true silk-fibre only 
constitutes a third or even a fourth 
ofthe finished article; the object 
of these additions being te give 
a fictitious thickness and richness 
to the material, the result of which 
is that the true fibre is strained and 
ruptured, not only by the extra 
weight thus put upon it, but also by 
the chemical and mechanical weak- 
ening effect of the substances thus 
made to adhere to it; in other 
words, such silks will not wear 
well, but soon cut and become 
shabby-looking. Not only, how- 
ever, is the silk material thus art- 
fully manipulated; fibre of jute 
and other textile materials skilfully 
prepared so as to havea silky lustre 
are intermingled in large propor- 
tions with those of the true silk. 
Not improbably the admixture is 
advantageous rather than delete- 
rious from the point of view of 
giving strength and «tenacity to 
the loaded fabric; but a dress of 
which half is dye and loading 
matter, and part of the rest jute 
and matters foreign to silk, is not 
a proper article to be sold as silk. 
It is only fair, however, to state 
that the manufacturers and silk- 
sellers reply that the taste for 
cheap and showy silks having 
largely increased of late years, they 
are compelled to meet the demand 
for articles of the kind required ; 
that it is impossible to produce 
genuine silks not heavily loaded 
with foreign materials at the price 
for which the fabrics are demanded. 
Genuine silks are still made by 
some few manufacturers, and of 
various qualities; but if a pur- 
chaser wishes to obtain at the 
price of a second-class silk the 
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appearance of a first-class one, it 
must not be expected that the 
goods sold are altogether what 
they appear to be. In order to 
test whether a silk contains fibre 
of jute or not, it suffices to hold 
a fragment of the material over 
a candle; the true silk-threads 
will only smoulder, the false ones 
will blaze. If ladies in purchas- 
ing silks of moderate price will 
pick out a material which is thin 
and leathery to the touch, and will 
be satisfied with a cord of a quality 
commensurate with the price paid, 
they will find that they still can 
buy materials that will wear well, 
although they will not be as hand- 
some when new as other more 
adulterated articles. 


+ OPTOGRAMS. 

An experiment has been recently 
performed which, although causing 
no actual suffering beyond the 
possible pain attending instanta- 
neous decapitation, would probably 
be decried by the tender-hearted 
sentimentalists whose zeal for the 
suppression of animal suffering 
leads to the papering of our hoard- 
ings with enlarged transcriptions 
of cuts from physiological works, 
whilst the pain undergone by 
pigeons and other birds, &c., shot 
and otherwise killed or maimed 
in the interest of ‘sport,’ and the 
‘agony’ daily inflicted on sheep 
and other animals by the butcher 
in dressing them for the table, 
meet with no sort of remonstrance. 
In order to obtain evidence as to 
whether the objects last seen in 
life cause a permanent impression 
on the retina remaining after death, 
a rabbit was placed near an open- 
ing in a window-shutter, the open- 
ing being thirty centimétres square 
(about one foot square), and the 
rabbit one and a half métres (near- 
ly five feet) distant: the rabbit's 
head was covered by a black cloth 
for five minutes, and then the 
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cloth removed from one eye, so 
that the animal was kept looking 
at the window for three minutes 
on a cloudy day. The head was 
then instantaneously cut off, and 
the eye that had been exposed was 
extirpated (the apartment being 
illuminated by yellow light) and 
instantly plunged in a five per 
cent solution of alum. Two mi- 
nutes after death, the head contain- 
ing the other eye, which had not 
been exposed to light, was similarly 
turned to the opening in the shut- 
ter; after three minutes, this eye 
was also extirpated and placed in 
alum as before. The next morning 
the toughened retine of the two 
eyes were carefully dissected out. 
They exhibited on the anterior sides 
nearly square sharply-defined ima- 
ges; that on the retina of the 
first eye, which beheld the object 
during life, was slightly roseate in 
tint and was a little less sharply 
defined than that in the second, 
which was perfectly white, the 
rest of each retina being rose- 
red. Each image was rather larger 
than one square millimétre, or 
about one three-hundredth of the 
linear dimensions of the actual 
object. This experiment, first per- 
formed by Kiihne, has been re- 
peated and verified by Dr. Gamgee 
of Birmingham. It is proposed 
to call the permanent retinal im- 
pression thus produced an ‘ opto- 
gram.’ 
NEW ORDNANCE, 

The largest breech-loading gun 

hitherto constructed in this coun- 


try has been recently completed 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co. ; 


- it weighs almost 40 tons, is 


of 12-inch calibre, and is con- 
structed on the coil system. The 
breech mechanism consists of a 
removable screw so cut away in 
the thread as to take a full hold 
on completing one-sixth of a turn. 
The gas-check used in this weapon 
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is a kind of steel cup resting on 
the convex head of the breech- 
screw ; this cup is pressed against 
a shoulder in the gun by the breech- 
screw in such a way that the lip 
is expanded against the circular 
internal surface of the bore ; being 
elastic, the cup recovers its shape 
as soon as the screw is undone, 
and so is immediately removable. 
With a charge of 180 pounds of 
pebble-powder this projectile gains 
a velocity of about 1650 feet per 
second, the highest pressure being 
19 tons per square inch, The pro- 
jectiles are neither studded nor 
leaded, but have a copper band 
round the base; this is forced into 
the grooves, and acts perfectly in 
the way of compelling the projectile 
to follow the grooving. The Italian 
Government have ordered a num- 
ber of guns on the same pattern as 
this 40-ton gun, but of smaller 
sizes ; many of these have already 
been supplied. 


NEW BOOKS. 

It is a great pleasure to be able 
to give hearty and unrestricted 
applause to a new work; and that 
is a pleasure which we may enjoy 
without the least reserve in giving 
a hearty welcome to Miss Ed- 
wards’ book on the Nile.* It might 
have been thought that Nile litera- 
ture could hardly have received so 
valuable an addition at this late 
date, and arising from such fortui- 
tous circumstances, For Miss Ed- 
wards was literally driven from 
France by stress of bad weather, 
and like many other travellers then 
sought for relief in the serene skies 
and clear air of Egypt. In the 
case of this accomplished authoress, 
the eye and the hand work har- 
moniously together. Her book con- 
tains no less than seventy illus- 
trations engraved on wood after 
finished drawings executed on the 


* A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By 
Amelia B, Edwards. (Longmans.) F 
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spot by herself. There is a great 
deal of variety in the contents, 
that are concerned both with the 
incidents of the hour and with 
history and archeology. The 
breadth of Egypt is just the breadth 
of fertile soil on either side of the 
flood ; sometimes we are on the out- 
lying desert, oftener on the Nilotic 
oasis—‘ here where the grass is 
green, and the palms are growing, 
and the Arabs build their hovels 
on the verge of the inundation.’ 
From Memphis the journey pro- 
ceeds, broken occasionally at 
places of interest : at Minieh, 
where Christmas was spent; at 
Siout, whose inhabitants are ‘ the 
most unappeasable beggars out of 
Ireland ;’ at Thebes. and Karnak, 
whose beauties are too numerous 
to be all seen now, and must be 
glanced at again on the homeward 
voyage—till at last, arriving at 
Assouan, ‘one bids good-bye to 
Egypt, and enters Nubia through 
the gates of the Cataract.’ Here 
the scenery changes. ‘In Egypt 
the valley is often so wide that one 
forgets the stony waste beyond the 
cornlands. Butin Nubia the desert . 
is ever present. We cannot forget 
it if we would. The barren moun- 
tains press upon our path, shower- 
ing down avalanches of granite on 
the one side and torrents of yellow 
sand on the other. We know that 
those stones are always falling; 
that those sands are always drift- 
ing; that the river has hard work 
to hold its own; and that the 
desert is silently encroaching day 
by day.’ The beauty of the Nu- 
bian sand is admirably described : 
‘smooth, sheeny, satiny; fine as 
diamond-dust ; supple, undulating, 
luminous, it lies in the most ex- 
quisite curves and wreaths, like a 
snow-drift turned to gold. Re- 
modelled by every breath that 
blows, its ever-varying surface pre- 
sents an endless play of delicate 
lights.and shadows. There lives 
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not the sculptor who could render 
these curves; and I doubt whether 
Turner himself, in his tenderest 
and subtlest mood, could have 
done justice to those complex grays 
and ambers.’ As a specimen of 
the author’s finest style, breathing 
the loftiest feeling, we may give a 
short extract from the account of 
the Great Temple at Aboo Simbel : 
‘It is a wonderful place to be alone 
in—a place in which the very dark- 
ness and silence are old, and in 
which Time himself seems to have 
fallen asleep. Wandering to and 
fro among these sculptured halls, 
like a shade among shadows, one 
seems to have left the world behind ; 
to have done with the teachings 
of the present; to belong oneself 
to the past. The very gods assert 
their influence over those who 
question them in solitade. Seen 
in the fast-deepening gloom of 
evening, they look instinct with 
supernatural life. There were times 
when I could scarcely have been 
surprised to hear them speak—to 
see them rise from their painted 
thrones and. come down from 
the walls. There were times 
when I felt I believed in them.’ 
The work may be most confidently 
recommended to all readers. 

Mrs. Caddy’s work on house- 
hold organisation* is one of con- 
siderable value. The good sense 
that pervades it throughout will 
commend itself to every reader. 
Hier attention has been drawn to 
the subject mainly by the prevailing 
want of good servants. Her main 
remedy is that people should wait 
upon themselves and each other. 
She is full of methods for abbreviat- 
ing labour, and is of opinion that 
each gentleman should empty his 
own bath, and the boys of the house 
should do their own boots. She 
speaks more favourably of the in- 
stitution of lady-helps than we had 


* Household Organisation. By Mrs. 
Caddy. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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expected would be the case. The 
young ladies of a house are the 
real lady-helps, and where there is 
no young lady of the house a lady- 
help should be procured. Mrs. 
Caddy does not, however, discuss a 
very serious point, namely, how to 
test and secure efficiency in the 
lady-help. We heard of some 
worthy people lately who obtained 
a couple of lady-helps whom they 
brought home in great triumph and 
a first-class carriage. The young 
ladies were nice well-mannered 
girls ; but the professed cook knew 
nothing about cooking, -and the 
professed housemaid could only 
fold her hands and look interest- 
ing. Mrs, Caddy discusses the 
dining-room, but she has not much 
to say about dinners, except giving 
the good advice that housewives 
should always follow the good 
things of the season, and not care 
for forced and early luxuries. 
What she says about ‘ the educa- 
tion of girls’ is sensible and prac- 
tical, although it will hardly satis- 
fy the advocates of the ‘ higher 
education of women.’ There are 
few households where something 
may not be learned from a little 
book like this. The subject is one 
of the weak points of English life. 
Sir Arthur Helps once wrote a 
charming essay on the same sub- 
ject, and it seems to us that both his 
teaching and much of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s are well illustrated in Mrs. 
Caddy’s useful volume. 

We must fall back, after the 
strong intellectual stimulus ad- 
ministered by Miss Edwards and 
Mrs. Caddy, on the comparative re- 
creation afforded by a couple of 
stories.* These are somewhat 
contrasted in tone and treatment. 
The ‘bride’ is a young lady half- 

*A Bride from Rhineland. Three 
vols. (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 

The Chateau de Vesinet: a Memory 
of France. By the Author of Cinderella : 


a New Version of an Old Story. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 
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English by blood, who resides 
with her father, a German painter, 
at Rudesheim on the Rhine. A 
clever English tourist, Sir Arthur 
Mordaunt, meets her on his travels, 
falls immediately in love with her, 
and marries her off-hand. This is 
natural enough ; but the story is a 
little complicated by a German 
lover, who, not being success- 
ful; loads her with a malediction 
which is painfully wrought out 
in the course of the story. For a 
time all goes well. The young 
bride, whose imagination had al- 
ways been fired by descriptions 
and thoughts of England, is per- 
fectly happy. But the mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law conspire a- 
gainst her, represent her among 
their acquaintances as an idiot and 
an incubus, drive her to attempt 
suicide, take all the colour and 
brightness out of her life, and ren- 
der her perfectly crushed and 
miserable. We will hope that in 
real life such monsters are not 
seen, and that the author’s descrip- 
tions are over-charged. By and 
by a celebrated Mr. Alford comes 
on the stage, who has been an 
ambassador ; he thoroughly ap- 
preciates the neglected wife, be- 
comes one of the ‘ married woman’s 
admirers,’ and eventually elopes 
with her. After the elopement 
comes the inevitable desertion, and 
the poor Rhineland bride goes back 
to Rhineland to die. Of course 
the author lets us see evil in its 
proper colours, But in making 
the conduct of the husband exe- 
crable, and concentrating all our 
sympathies on the erring wife— 
very much as Thackeray does in his 
Lord and Lady Highbury—we 
think she errs against the legiti- 
mate purpose of a novel. Still 
the novel is a very good one as 
novels go, and we may fairly ex- 
pect a still abler performance here- 
after from the writer's pen. Her 
descriptions of Rhineland, and of 
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the stately exterior of a great 
English house, leave little to be 
desired, and the analysis of the 
workings of a broken heart is only 
too painfully true to nature. 

The Chateau de Vesinet is well 
written, fairly interesting, and most 
commendably moral. Like the 
other story, there is foreign co- 
louring. ‘The narrative is suffici- 
ently interesting to fairly gain the 
attention of the reader, without 
being open to the reproach of being 
too exciting. The brevity of the 
tale is a good feature, and one 
which will be fully appreciated by 
those who deem it their duty to 
read every work of fiction that ap- 
pears. Each incident is recorded 
in the briefest manner possible, and 
the most cursory reader will find 
no pages to skip. The heroine’s 
assumed name —for the story 
is written in the first person—is 
Lilian Gray, and her history is re- 
counted from the cradle to her wed- 
ding. It is her fortunate lot in the 
early stage of infancy to be left in 
a basket at the house of a benevo- 
lent doctor, who rears her as his 
niece. This worthy man is an 
Englishman, though residing at St. 
Germains, which may, perhaps, ex- 
plain why the author is so uncer- 
tain whether she ought to call him 
her uncle in plain English, or mon 
oncle, As it is, he is referred to 
in both languages about an equal 
number of times. 

The moral teaching of the book 
ought not to be overlooked, for it 
is clearly intended to occupy a pro- 
minent place. The contrast be- 
tween the characters is always 
sharply drawn, and the author’s 
praise is reserved for those whose 
actions proceed from a serious sense 
of duty. It is so refreshing to 
come across a book with this ten- 
dency that we shall not com- 
plain a great deal if the author 
Jeaves us in doubt whether waltzing 
is to be regarded as a very heinous 
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offence. Lilian’s conscience was 
certainly uneasy on the subject, but 
we can hardly think that her ab- 
sent lover would have objected very 
much if he had been at home in- 
stead of abroad. Probably most 
of the readers of this book will 
have formed their opinions already 
on this important question. 

It is one of the favourable aspects 
of our age that books characterised 
by earnestness and gravity of tone 
do not fail to find their audience. 
Such a book as Dr. Tyerman’s Life 
of George Whitefield * indeed de- 
serves study on many accounts, 
Dr. Tyerman, having completed his 
Lives of the Wesleys with con- 
spicuous success, has appropriately 
addressed himself to the great com- 
panion biography of those times. 
Apart from the personal and reli- 
gious interest of the work, which is 
very great, Dr. Tyerman’s works 
give the most complete picture of 
the eighteenth century with which 
we are acquainted. -Hg has not, 
in any sense, given us a work of 
art in a finished literary biography. 
The charm of the book is, that the 
author brings together his mate- 
rial from the oddest and remotest 
sources. Whitefield being very 
much in debt in America, the 
Charleston people gave him se- 
veral hundred pounds. The holy 
man bought land and negroes, and 
became a slave-holder and planter. 
By and by he hears of the awaken- 
ing of several negroes, and also 
hopes ‘to be delivered from outward 
embarrassments;’ and in the mean 
time continues to be ‘hunting 
after poor lost sinners in these un- 
gospelised wilds. As we look 
back on his address and condition 
we are not altogether surprised 
that one of his contemporaries, who, 
of course, could not know the unity 
and greatness of his career, de- 


* The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, 


B.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. By 
Rev. L. Tyerman. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 
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nounced him as ‘a strolling im- 
postor whose cheats, in due time, 
will be discovered.’ In due time, 
a character of altogether different 
description has been discovered. 
His seven visits to America—where 
he died at last—were events of na- 
tional importance, and this name of 
the greatest preacher of modern 
times has become a sacred link 
of association between two conti- 
nents. His connection with the 
Countess of Huntingdon brings 
new scenes before us, reminding us 
much of recent revivals, Lady Hunt- 
ingdon became his ‘female prelate.’ 
He is preaching a whole day at 
her house at Chelsea — ‘there 
seems a door opening for the nobi- 
lity to hear the gospel... . The 
prospect of catching sons of the 
rich in the gospel-net is very pro- 
mising.’ The most brilliant and 
fashionable assemblies in London 
delighted to hear him preach. The 
influence of his eloquence was most 
extraordinary. Even David Hume, 
the sceptic, went twenty miles to 
hear him preach. That old hea- 
then, Lord Chesterfield, gave him 
a bow, and said, ‘Sir, I will not 
tell you what I shall tell others, 
how I approve of you.’ George I. 
told his Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who is now forgotten, while 
Whitefield is remembered, that the 
only way to stop his preaching 
was to elevate him to the bench.’ 
A number of fashionable ladies, 
wits, and beauties surrounded 
him. It was a frightful blow to 
Lady Huntingdon when her kins- 
man, Lord Ferrers, was hung for 
murder; and Whitefield preached 
and prayed. Foote and Garrick 
lampooned him on the stage, and 
one of the noblest of Cowper's 
poems was a stern rebuke of their 
calumnies. Dr. Tyerman’s books, 
besides other and higher claims to 
attention, are a perfect repertory of 
the social life and traditions of the 
English people in the last century. 
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We are glad to see that Mr. 
Teignmouth Shore's book* is pass- 
ing through several editions. In 
our judgment he hardly impinges 
on the real difficulties of thought- 
ful men of our day ; indeed we are 
not sure that he has fully sounded 
them. But he is clear and final in 
his own beliefs, and is fruitful in 
suggestions that will confirm such 
beliefs in others. The tone of emi- 
nent fairness and of thorough 
sympathy which pervades the book 
makes it extremely attractive; 
and a certain amount of eloquence 
and imagery is also very helpful. 
Of the annotations we do not think 
so very much. The two last ser- 
mons belong to a class which we 
should like to see more common in 
the pulpit. They have the pleas- 
ing titles of ‘Town and Country 
Life’ and ‘ English Society.’ The 
congregation at Berkeley Chapel 
would especially appreciate this 
order of sermon, which might in- 
deed be cultivated to advantage in 
other pulpits. Mr. Shore’s volume 
may be recommended as an es- 
pecially winning form of enouncing 
the purest and highest truth. 

Mr. Shadwell’s System of Po- 
litical Economy is @ very remark- 
able work. It is a work of science ; 
it is also a work of general litera- 
ture. The best writers on politi- 
cal economy are Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill; 
and although Mr. Shadwell has 


* Some Difficulties of Belief. By the 
Rey. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. (Cas- 
sell, Petter, & Galpin.) 

+ A System of Political Economy. By 
John Lancelot Shadwell, (Triibner.) 
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hardly the originality and brilliancy 
of these great writers, he is an ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive 
writer. Indeed a work of this 
massive character and sustained 
execution is one which on every 
account deserves a welcome and a 
place in the world of letters. We 
cannot say that we always agree 
with our anthor; but we differ 
from him with reluctance and re- 
spect, Mr. Shadwell appears to 
think that we should do better 
without our colonial empire, which 
on financial grounds may be true 
enough ; but on imperial grounds 
the theory is not so much as 
worth listening to. Mr. Shadwell 
points out that in the history of 
strikes it has frequently occurred 
that want of good temper and good 
manners, more than any other rea- 
son, has precipitated strikes on the 
part of masters or men. Mr. 
Shadwell also holds that the Joint- 
Stock banks should have power to 
issue notes like the Bank of Eng- 
land, although the Bank of Eng- 
land is confessedly on a different 
footing from every other bank. Mr. 
Shadwell does not at all believe 


‘in any scheme for the State buying 


the railways. He acutely says 
that as the managers would not 
have the same interest in securing 
economy, there would be as much 
waste from carelessness as there 
nowis from misdirected zeal. Many 
of Mr. Shadwell’s views are an- 
tagonistic to received opinions ; 
but they all relate to subjects well 
worth discussion, and where the 
discussion can hardly fail to be 
fruitful for public good. 
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